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The firſt Doubt. 


HO art thou? From whence 
W doſt thou come? What is thy 
employment? What will be- 
come of thee? Theſe are queſtions that 
ſhould be put to every being in the uni- 
verſe, but to which no one replies. I aſk 
of plants by what virtue they grow, and 
how the ſame earth produces ſuch a di- 
verſity of fruits? Theſe inſenfible and 
mute beings, though enriched with a di- 
vine faculty, leave me to my owh igno- 
rance and to vain conjectures. 
B "> WE 
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I interrogate that herd of different ani- 
mals, all which have the power of motion 
and communication, who enjoy the ſame 
ſenſations as myſelf, whoſe paſſions are 
accompanied with an extent of ideas 
and memory. They are ſtill more igno- 
rant than myſelf what they are; where- 


fore they exiſt, and what they ſhall be- 
come, 


I ſuſpect, 1 have even ſome reaſon to 
believe that the planets, the innumera- 
ble ſuns which repleniſh ſpace, are peo- 
pled with” ſenſible and thinking people; 
but an eternal barrier ſeparates us, and 


no inhabitant of the other globes ever 
communed with us. 


The Prior, in Nature Diſplayed, ſays 
to the Knight, that the ſtars were made 
for the earth, and the earth as well as 
animals for man. But as the little 
-=—_ of earth revolves with the other 


planets 
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planets round the ſun; as the regular 
and proportionate motions of the ſtars 
may eternally ſubſiſt without men; as 
there are in our little planet, an infi- 
nitely greater number of animals than 
human beings ; I imagined that the Prior 
was actuated by too great a ſhare of 
ſelf- love, in flattering himſelf that every 
thing had been made for him. I find that 

man in his life-time will be devoured 
by every kind of animal, if he be de- 
fenceleſs, and that they all devour him 
after his death. Wherefore I have had 
ſome difficulty in conceiving that the 
Prior and the Knight were the ſovereigns 
of nature. A ſlave to every thing that 
ſurrounds me, inſtead of being a king ; 
chained to a ſingle point, and environed 
with immenſity; I will begin by ſearch» 
ing into myſelf. 
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I interrogate that herd of different ani- 
mals, all which have the power of motion 
and communication, who enjoy the ſame 
ſenſations as myſelf, whoſe paſſions are 
accompanied with an extent of ideas 
and memory. They are ſtill more igno- 
rant than myſelf what they are, where- 
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planets round the ſun; as the regular 
and proportionate motions of the ſtars 
may eternally ſubſiſt without men; as 
there are in our little planet, an infi- 
nitely greater number of animals than 
human beings ; I imagined that the Prior 
was actuated by too great a ſhare of 
ſelf- love, in flattering himſelf that every 
thing had been made for him. I find that 

man in his life-time will be devoured- 
by every kind of animal, if he be de- 
fenceleſs,, and that they all devour him 
after his death, Wherefore 1 have had 
ſome difficulty in conceiving that the 
Prior and the Knight were the ſovereigns 
of nature. A ſlave to every thing that 
ſurrounds me, inſtead of being a king ; 
chained to a fingle point, and environed 
with immenſity; I will begin by ſearch» 
ing into myſelf. 
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n. Our Nahe. 


I am a weak animal; at my birth I 
have neither ſtrength, knowledge, nor 
inſtinct; 1 cannot even crawl to my mo- 
ther's breaſt, like every quadruped ; 1 
only acquire a few ideas, as I acquire a 
little ſtrength, and as my organs begin to 
unfold themſelves. This ſtrength increaſes - 
in me, till ſuch time as having attained 
my full growth it daily decreaſes, This 
power of conceiving ideas increaſes in the 
ſame manner during its term, and after - 
wards by degrees inſenſibly vaniſhes. 


What is that mechaniſm which mo- 
mentarily increaſes the ſtrength of my 
members, as far as the prefcribed boun- 
daries? I am ignorant of it; and thoſe 
who have paſſed their whole lives in 


the reſearch, know no more than my- 
ſelf, 


What 
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What is that other power, which con- 
veys images into my brain, and which 
preſerves them in my memory? Thoſe 
who are paid for knowing have only 
made fruitleſs enquiries ; we are all in 
the ſame ſtate of ignorance, with regard 


to the firſt principles of our infant ſtate, 


Ill. Em am 1 to think? 


Have the books which have been 
written for theſe two thouſand years 
taught me any thing? We have ſometimes 
a defire of knowing in what manner we 
think, though we have ſeldom any deſire 
of knowing how we digeſt, how we 
walk. I have queſtioned my reaſon, and 
aſked what it is? This queſtion has al- 
ways confounded me. 


I have endeavoured to diſcover by it, 
if the ſame ſprings that make me di- 
geſt, 3 make me walk, are the ſame 
: B 3 whereby 
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whereby J receive ideas. I never could 
conceive how and wherefore theſe ideas 
fled when my body languiſhed with hun- 
ger, and how they were * after 
J had eaten. 


I diſcovered ſuch a wide difference be- 
tween thought and nouriſhment, with- 
out which I ſhould not think, that I be- 
lieved there was a ſubſtance. in me that 
reaſoned, and another ſubſtance that di- 
geſted. Nevertheleſs, by conſtantly en- 
deavouring to convince myſelf that we 
are two, I materially felt that I was on- 
ly one: and this contradiftion gave me 
infinite pain. 


I have aſked ſome of my own like- 
neſſes who cultivate the earth our com- 
mon mother, with great induſtry, if 
they felt that they were two? if they 
had diſcovered by their - philoſophy, that 
they poſſeſſed within them an immortal 

ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance, and nevertheleſs formed of no- 
thing, exiſting without extent, acting upon 
their nerves, without touching them, ſent 
expreſsly into the belly of their mother 
ſix weeks after their- conception ? They 
thought that I was jeſting, and purſued 
the cultivation of their land, without 
making me a reply. 


IV. I it neceſſary for me to know? 


Finding then that a prodigious num- 
ber of men had not even the ſlighteſt 
idea of the difficulties that diſturbed 
me, and had no doubts of what is 
taught in ſchools, of being, in general, 
matter and ſpirit, &c. finding that they 
often ridiculed my deſire of being ac- 
quainted with theſe things; I ſuſpected 
that it was not in the leaſt neceſſary 
that we ſhould know them; I imagined 
that nature has given to every being a 
portion that is proper for him; and 1 
| | B 4 thought 
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thought thoſe things which we could not 
attain, did not belong to us. But not- 
withſtanding this deſpair, I cannot diveſt 


myſelf of a deſire of being inſtructed ; 


and my baffled ein is ever in- 
Atiabie. 


v. Arifotle, Deſcartes, and Gaſſendi, 


Ariſtotle begins by ſaying, that incre- 
dulity is the ſource of wiſdom ; Deſcartes 
has carried this ſentiment ſtill farther, and 
they have both taught me to believe no- 
thing they ſay. This Deſcartes, particularly, 
after pretending to doubt, ſpeaks in ſuch 
an affirmative manner of what he does not 
underſtand ; he is ſure of the fact, when 
he is groſsly miſtaken in phyſics ; he has 
built ſuch an imaginary world ; his 
whicl-winds and three elements are ſo pro- 
digiouſly ridiculous, that I ought to ſuſ- 
pet every thing he ſays upon the ſoul, 
after he has impoſed ypon me with re- 
ſpect to bodies. a He 
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He believes, or affects to believe, that 
we are born with metaphyſical ideas. I 
would as ſoon aver that Homer was 
barn with the Iliad in his head. It 
is very true, that Homer, at his birth, 
had a brain fo conſtrufted, that having 
afterwards acquired poetical ideas, ſome- 
times fine, ſometimes incohepent, or ſome- 
times exaggerated, he at length compoſed 
the Iliad, ' We bring into the world at 
aur birth the feed of what afterwards 
diſplays itſelf in us; but we have really 
no more innate ideas than Raphael and 
Michael Angele had at their birth 1 
and colours. 


Deſcartes endeavours to unite his ſeat- 


tered chimeras, by ſuppoſing men always 
to think; I would as ſoon imagine that 


birds never ceaſe flying, or dogs running. 


becauſe they are endued with theſe abi- 
lities. 


We 
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We need only conſult a little our ex- 
perience and that of human nature, to 
be thoroughly convinced of the contrary; 
there is no man mad enough to firmly 
believe he has thought all his life, night 
and day, without interruption, from the 
time of his being a fetus, till his laſt 

illneſs. The only reſource of thoſe who 
have defended ſuch a romance has been 
to ſay that we always think, but we do 
not always perceive we think. It might 
be as well aſſerted, that we drink, eat, 
and ride on horſeback without know- 
ing it. If you don't perceive that you 
poſſeſs any ideas, how can you af- 
firm that you have any? Gaſſendi ri- 
diculed this extravagant ſyſtem as it de- 
ſerved. Do you know what was the con- 
ſequence? Gaſſendi and Deſcartes were 
Pronounced atheiſts. 


VI. Beofts. 


PHILOSOPHER. If 


VI. Beafts. 


Man being ſuppoſed to have continu- 
ally poſſeſſed ideas, perceptions, and con- 
ceptions, it naturally follows, that beaſts 
were likewiſe always in poſſeſſion of them; 
for it is inconteſtible that a hunting dog 
has the idea of the maſter he obeys, and 
of the game that he brings him. It is 
evident that he has memory, and that 
he combines ſome ideas. Thus then if 
the thought of man be the eſſence of his 
ſoul, that of the dog is the eſſence of his 
ſoul, and if man had always ideas, ani- 
mals muſt neceſſarily have had them alſo. 
To remove this difficulty, the manufac- 
turer of whirlwinds and chamfered mat- 
ter dared to ſay, that beaſts were pure 
machines, who ſought for food without 
appetite, who had conſtantly had the or- 
gans of ſenſation without ever having the 
leaſt ſenſation, who cried without pain, 

who 
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who teſtified joy without pleaſure, who 
poſſeſſed a brain incapable of receiving 
the ſlighteſt idea, and who were therefore 
a perpetual contradiction. 


This ſyſtem was as ridiculous as the 
other ; but inſtead of expoſing its extra- 
vagance, it was treated as impious. It was 
pretended that this ſyſtem was repugnant 
to the Holy Scriptures, which ſays in Ge- 
neſis, And ſurely your blood of your 
lives will I require; at the hand of every 
beaſt will J require it; which manifeſtly 
ſappoſes in beaſts, a knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with, good and evil. 


VII. Experience. 


Let us never introduce the Holy Scrip- 
tures into our philoſophical difputes ; theſe 
are things too heterogeneous, and which 
have no relation to it. The point here 
is to examine what we can know by 

ourſelves, 


4 
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ourſelves, and this is reduced to a very 
narrow compaſs. We muſt give up all 
pretenſions to common ſenſe not to agree, 
that we know nothing in the world but 


by experience; and certainly, if it is on- 
ly by experience, and by a ſucceſſion of 


groping and long reflection, that we ob- 
tain ſome feeble and flight ideas of body, 
of ſpace, time, infinity, and God him- 
ſelf; it would not be worth while for the 
author of nature to put theſe ideas into 
the brain of every fetus, in order that 


only a very fmall number of men ſhould 
make uſe of them. 


We are all, with reſpect to the objects of 
our knowledge, like the ignorant lovers 
Daphnis and Chloe, whoſe amours and vain 
attempts Longus has depicted. They re- 
quired much time to gueſs how they could 
ſatisfy their deſires, as they had no ex- 
perience. The ſame thing happened to 


the emperor Leopold, and to a ſon of 
Lewis 
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Lewis XIV; it was neceſſary to' in- 
ſtruct them. If they had been born with 
innate ideas, we ſhould believe that na- 
ture would not have refuſed them the 
principal and only neceſſary one for the 
preſervation of the human ſpecies. 


VIII. Subflance. 


As we can have no notion, but by 
experience, it is not impoſſible that we 
can ever know what matter is. We touch, 
we ſee the properties of this ſubſtance ; 
but this very expreſſion © ſubſtance which is 
beneath,“ ſufficiently acquaints us that 

this thing beneath will ever be unknown 
to us; whatever we may diſcover of its 
appearance, there will always remain this 
beneath to diſcover. For the ſame reaſon, 
we can never know by ourſelves what is 
ſpirit. It is. a word which uſually ſignifies 
breath, and by which we endeavour to ex- 
preſs vaguely and groſsly that which gives 
us 
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us thoughts. But when, even, by a pro- 
digy, which is not to be ſuppoſed, we 
ſhould acquire ſome ſlight idea of the ſub- 
ſtance of this ſpirit, we ſhould be no far- 
ther advanced; and we could never gueſs. 
how this ſubſtance received ſentiments and 
thoughts. We know very well that we 
have ſome ſmall intellectual faculty; but 
how do we obtain it? This is a ſecret of 
nature, which ſhe has not divulged to any 
mortal, 


IX. Narrow Limits. 


Our intellects are very confined as well 
as the ſtrength of our body. Some men 
are more robuſt than others : there are 
alſo Hercules's with reſpect to thought; 
but, at the bottom, this ſuperiority is a 
very trivial thing. One ſhall lift ten times 
as much matter as myſelf ; another can 
do in his head and without paper, a di- 
viſion of fifteen figures, whilſt I can on- 

ly 
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ly divide three or four, with much diffi» 
culty ; here then is the extent of that 
vaunted ſtrength ;. its limits are very con- 
fined z and therefore in games of combi» 
nation, no man after having trained him- 
ſelf with great application and long prac- 
tice, will, with all his efforts, get beyond 
that degree of perfection allotted him : this 
is the goal of his intellects. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that it ſhould be ſo, otherwiſe we 
ſhould gradually go on to infinity. 


Xx. Impoſſible Diſcoveries. 


In this narrow circle by which we are 
circumſcribed, let us ſee what we are con- 
demned to be ignorant of, and what we 


| gain a little knowledge of, We have 


already found, that no firſt reſource, no 
firſt principle, can be be traced by us, 


Why does my arm obey my wall? 
We are ſo accuſtomed to this incompre- 
henfible 
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henſible phenomenon, that very few pay 
attention to it; and when we want to 


S trace the cauſe of ſo common an effect, 


we find that there is infinity between our 


will and the obedience of our limb; that 
is to ſay, there is no proportion between 
them, no reaſon, no apparent cauſe; and 
we feel that we might think to eternity, 
without. being able to diſcover the leaſt 
- glimpſe of probability. 


XI. The Foundation of Deſpair. 


Thus ſtopped at the very firſt OY 


and vainly relying upon ourſelves, we are 


diſmayed from ſeeking after - ourſelves, 


as we can never diſcover ourſelves. All 


ourſelves are inexplicable. 


We know pretty nearly, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of triangles, that the ſun and earth 


are about thirty millions of geometrical 
miles diſtant ; but what is the ſun? and 
2 wherefore 
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wherefore does it turn upon its axis? and 
why in one ſenſe more than another ? and 
why do Saturn and we revolve round this 
planet fooner from weſt to eaſt than from 
eaſt to weſt? This queſtion will not on- 
ly ever remain unſatisfied, but we ſhall 
never diſcover the leaſt poſſibilty to de- 
viſe a phyfical cauſe for it. Wherefore ? 
„ eee is 


in the principle of things. 


It is the fame with reſpect to what acts 
within us, as to what actuates the im- 
menſe ſpaces of nature. There is in the 
arrangement of the planets, and in the 
formation of a hand-worm, and of man, 


a firſt principle, the avenue to which muſt 


neceſſarily be barred againſt us. For if 
we could be acquainted with our firſt 
ſpring, we ſhould be its maſters, we ſhould 


be gods. Let us illuſtrate this idea, and 


ſee if it be juſt. 


3 Suppoſe 


0 
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Suppoſe that we found, in effect, the 
cauſe of our ſenſations, of our thoughts, 
and our motions, as we have only diſ- 
covered in the planets the reaſon of eclipſes 
and of the different phaſes of the moon 
and Venus; it is evident we could then 
foretel our ſenſations, our thoughts, and 
our deſires reſulting from theſe ſenſations, as 
we predict the phaſes and the eclipſes. 
Being then acquainted with what would 
happen to-morrow within us, we ſhould 
clearly ſee by the play of this machine, 
whether we ſhould be affected in a 
fatal or auſpicious manner. We havye, 
it is agreed, a will that dire&s our in 
terior motions in various circumſtances, 
For example, I find myſelf diſpoſed to 
Wrath, my reflection and will ſuppreſs 
its growing fits ; I ſhall fee if I know my 
firſt principles, all the affections to which 
I am diſpoſed for to-morrow, all the ſuc- 
ceſſive ideas that wait for me; I could 
have the fame power over this ſucceſſion 
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of ideas and ſentiments, as I fometimes 
exert over actual ſentiments and thoughts, 
which I divert and repreſs. I ſhould find 
myſelf preciſely in the ſame caſe with 
every man who can retard and acce- 
lerate, according to his will, the mo- 


tion of a watch, a ſhip, or any other 
well known machine, 


Being maſter of the ideas that are deſ- 
tined for me to-morrow, I ſhould be al- 
ſo of thoſe for the following day, and 
even the remainder of my life; I could 
then be ever powerful over myſelf, I ſhould 
be the God of myſelf. I am very ſen- 
ſible that this ſtate is incompatible with 
my nature; it is therefore impoſſible that 
1 can know any thing of the firſt prin- 
ciple which makes me think and at. 


XII. Doubt. 


Is that which is impoſlible for my weak 
limited nature of ſo ſhort a duration, 
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equally impoſſible 3 in other globes, in other 
ſpecies of beings? are there any ſuperior 
intelligences, maſters of all their ideas, 
who think and feel all that they chuſe ? 
I know nothing of the matter ; I am on- 
ly acquainted with my own weakneſs, I 
have no idea of the powers of others. 


XIII. An I free? 


Let us not yet quit the circle of our 
exiſtence ; let us examine qurſelves as far 
as we are able. I remember one day be- 
fore I had put all the foregoing queſtions, 
a reaſoner wanted to make me reaſon. 
He aſked me if I was free? I replied 
that I was not in priſon, that I had the 
key of my chamber, that I was perfectly 
free. That is not what I aſk you, he 
replied, do you believe your will is at li- 
herty of diſpoſing or not diſpoſing you 
to throw yourſelf out of the window? 
Do you think with the ſcholaſtic angel 

| M0. that 
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that the free agent is an appetitive power, 
and the free agent is loſt by ſin? I fixed 
my eyes Upon the queriſt, in order to read 
in his, if he Was not out of his mind; 
afid I anſwerkd, that I did not underſtand 
the kaſt of his gibberiſh. 


Nevertheleſs, this queſtion, upon the 
freedom of man, greatly mtereſted me; 
I read ſchohaſts, and, like them, I was in 
the dark ; I read Locke, and I diſcovered 
ſome rays of light ; I read Collins's trea- 
tiſe, which appeared to me an improve. 
ment upon Locke; and I have never read 
any thing ſinee that has given me addi- 
tional inſtruction. This is what my weak 
reaſon hath conceived, with the aſſiſtance 
of theſe tivo great men, the only two, who 
have, in my opinion, underſtood themſelves, 
in writing upon this fubject, and the only 
two who have made themſelves under. 
ſtood. to others. 


There 
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There is nothing without a cauſe. An 
effect without a cauſe, are words with- 
out meaning. Every time that I have a 
will, this can only be in conſequence of 
my judgment, good or bad; this judg- 
ment is neceſſary, conſequently, ſo is my 
will. In effect, it would be very ſingular 
that all nature, all the planets, ſhould obey 
eternal laws, and that there ſhould be a 
little animal five feet high, who, in con- 
tempt of theſe laws, could act as he 
Pleaſed, ſolely according to his eapriee. 
He would a& by chance ; and we know 
that chance is nothing. We haye in- 
vented this word to expreſs the known 
effect of all unknown cauſes. 


My ideas neceſſarily enter into my brain, 
how then can my will, which depends 
upon them, be free? I feel upon various 
occaſions, that this will is not free; thus 
when I am overwhelmed with illneſs, when 
I am tranſported with paſſion, when my 
| C 4 judgment 
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judgment cannot comprehend objects that 
preſent themſelves to me, &c. I ſhould 
think, therefore, that the laws of nature be- 
ing always the ſame, my will is not more 
free in things that appear to me the moſt 
indifferent, than in thoſe in which I find 
myſelf compelled by an invincible force. 


To be really free is to have power, My 

liberty conſiſts in doing what I chuſe : 
but 1 muſt neceſſarily chuſe what I will; 
otherwiſe it would be without reaſon, 
without cauſe, which is impoſſible. My 
liberty conſiſts in walking when I have 
a mind to walk, and I have not the 
gout. 


My liberty conſiſts in not doing a bad 
action when my mind neceſſarily repre- 
ſents it as a bad action; to ſubdue a paſ- 
ſion, when my mind points out to me 
the danger of it, and the- horror of the 
act powerfully combats my deſire, We 

may 
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may ſuppreſs our paſſions (as I have al- 
ready ſaid, Ne IV.) but then we are not 
freer in ſuppreſſing our deſires, than by 
letting ourſelves be carried away by our 
inclination ; for in both caſes, we irre- 
ſiſtibly purſue our laſt idea; and this laſt 
idea is neceſſary : wherefore 1 neceſſarily 
perform what this dictates to me. It is 
ſtrange that men ſhould not be content 
with this meaſure of liberty, that is to 
ſay, the power which they have received 
from nature of doing what they chuſe; 
the planets have it not; we poſſeſs it, 
and our pride makes us ſometimes 
believe that we poſſeſs ſtill more. We fi- 
gure to ourſelves that we have the in- 
comprehenſible and abſurd gift of election, 
without reaſon, without any other motive 
than that of free-will. See Ne XXIX. 


No, I cannot forgive Dr. Clarke for 


having ſophiſtically oppoſed theſe truths, 


the force of which he felt, but which did 
| | not 
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not well agree with his ſyſtems. No, it 
is not allowed to ſuch a philoſopher as 
him to attack Collins as a ſophiſt, by 
changing the - ſtate of the queſtion, and 
reproaching An with calling man a 
«« neceſſary agent.” Agent or patient, 
what doth it ſignify? An agent when he 
voluntarily moves, a patient when he re- 
ceives ideas. What doth the name to 
the thing? Man is in every thing a de- 
pendent being, as nature is throughout 
dependent, and he cannot be excepted 
from other beings. 


The preacher in Samuel Clarke ſtifles 
the philoſopher ; he diſtinguiſhes the 
phyſical from the moral neceſlity. And 
what is a moral neceſſity? It appears 
probable to you that a queen of England, 
whoſe coronation ceremony 1s performed 
in a church, will not caſt off her re- 
gal robes to throw herſelf quite naked 
upon the altar, though a ſimilar adven- 

ture 
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ture is related of a queen of Congo. 
You call this a moral neceſſity in a 
queen of our climate; but it is at 
the bottom, a phyſical and eternal ne- 
ceſſity, blended with the conſtitution of 
things. It is as certain this queen will 
not be guilty of ſuch a folly, as that ſhe 
will one day die, Moral neceſſity is but 
a phraſe: all that is done 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary. There is no medium between 
neceſſity and chance; and you know 
there is no chance: wherefore all that 
happens is neceſſary ? 


To embarraſs the thingſtill more, it 
has been deviſed to diſtinguiſh again be- 
tween neceſſity and conſtraint ; but con- 
ſtraint, in fact, is nothing but neceſſity 
that is perceived, and neceſſity is a con- 
ſtraint, that is unperceived. Archimedes 
is equally neceſſitated to remain in his 


chamber when that in, as when he is 
deeply engaged with a problem, and the 
| idea 
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idea of going out does not occur to 
him, 
Ducunt volentem fata, nolentum trahunt. 


The ignoramus who thinks in this 
manner, did not always think the ſame; 
but he is at Tue compelled to n 


XIV. 1 every _ eternal? 


| Subject to eternal laws like every 
ſphere that repleniſnes ſpace, as the ele- 
ments, animals, and plants, I view with 
aſtoniſhment every thing that ſurrounds 
me; I ſearch for my author, and the 
author of that immenſe machine, of which 
I am ſcarce a perceptible wheel. 


I am not derived from nothing ; - for 
the ſubſtance of my father and mother, 
who bore me nine months in her womb, 
is ſomething. It is evident to me that 
the ſperm which produced me, could not 


be 
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be produced from nothing; for how 
can nothing produce exiſtence? I find 
myſelf ſubdued by this maxim of all 
antiquity, Nothing ariſes from nought, 
« nothing can return to nought.” | 


This axiom carries with it ſuch dreadful 
power, that it bears down all my un- 
derſtanding, without my being able - to 
contend with it. No philoſopher has ever 
loſt ſight of it. No legiſlator whatſo- 
ever has conteſted it. The Cahut of 
the Phcenicians, the Chaos of the Greeks, 
the Tohu-bohu of the Chaldeans and 
the Hebrews, all evince that the eternity 
of matter has ever been believed. My 
reaſon perhaps deceived by ſo ancient and 
general an idea, tells me matter muſt 
neceſſarily be eternal, becauſe it exiſts; if 
it was in being yeſterday, it was before. 


I cannot perceive any probability of its 
having begun to be, any cauſe why it 
| had 
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had not been, any cauſe wherefore it re- 
ceived exiſtence at one time more than 
at another. I therefore yield to this con- 
viction, whether well or ill founded, and 
I liſt myſelf under the banner of the 
whole world, till ſuch time as having made 
ſome progreſs in my reſearches, I diſcover 
= luminary ſuperior to the judgment of 
all mankind, which compels me to re- 
tract againſt my will. 


But if, according to the opinion of fo 
many philoſophers of antiquity, the eter- 
nal being has always acted, what be- 
comes of the Cahut and Erebus of the 
Phconicians, the Tohu-bohu of the Chal- 
deans, the Chaos of Heſiod ? they will 
remain fables. Chaos is an impoſſibility 
in the eyes of reaſon ; for it is impoſſible 
that intelligence being eternal, there 
ſhould ever have been any thing con- 
trary to the laws of that intelligence : 
now the Chaos 1s preciſely contrary to all 

| the 
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the laws of nature. Enter into the moſt 
horrid caverns of the Alps, under thoſe 
ruins of rocks, ice, ſand, waters, un- 
faſhioned chriſtals, , and minerals, they 
all ſubmit to gravitation. Chaos ne- 
ver exiſted any where but in our heads, 
and has only ferved to aſſiſt Heſiod 
and Ovid in er of ſome ele- 
gant verſes. 


If our Holy Scripture ſays Chaos 
did exiſt, if it had adopted the To- 
hu-bohu, we doubtleſs believe it, and 
with the moſt ready faith. We are, in 
this place, ſpeaking only of the deceit- 
ful lights of our reaſon. We have con- 
fined ourſelves, as we have ſaid, to what 
we may ſuſpect by ourſelves. We are 
children, who endeavour to go a few ſteps 

without leading-ftrings, 
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XV. Intelligence. 


But in perceiving the order, prodigious 
ſkill, mechanical and geometrical laws, 
that reign in the univerſe, their cauſes, 
the innumerable ends of all things, I 
am ſeized with admiration and refpe&t. I 
immediately judge, that if the works of 
man, even my own, compel me to acknow- 
ledge an intelligence within us, I ſhould 
acknowledge one far more ſuperior, actu- 
ating the multitude of ſo many works. 
I admit of this ſupreme intelligence, 
without fearing that I ſhall be obliged 
to change my opinion. Nothing ſtag- 
gers me with reſpet to this axiom, 

every work demonſtrates a workman. 


XVI. Eternity. 5 


Is this intelligence eternal? Doubt- 
leſs, for whether I admit or reje& the 
| eter- 
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eternity of matter, I cannot reject the 
eternal exiſtence of its ſupreme artizan ; 
and it is evident that if it exiſts at pre- 
ſent, it ever has exiſted. 


XVII. Incomprehenfibility. 


1 have as yet advanced only two or 
three ſteps in this vaſt career; I want to 
know if this divine intelligence is ſome- 
thing abſolutely diſtinct from the uni- 
verſe, nearly as the ſculptor is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the ſtatue ; or whether this ſoul 
of the world is united to the world, and 
ſtill penetrates it nearly in the ſame man- 
ner, as what I call my foul is united to 
me, and according to that of antiquity ſo 
well expreſſed in Virgil and Lucan : 


Mens agitat molem & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Jupiter eſt quodcumque vides quocumgue moveris. 


I find myſelf ſuddenly interrupted in 
the proſpect of my vain — Mi- 
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ſerable mortal, if I cannot fathom my 
own intelligence, if I cannot know by 
what I am animated, how can I have 
any acquaintance with that ineffable in- 
telligence which viſibly preſides over mat- 
ter entirely? There is one, as every thing 
demonſtrates, but where is the compaſs 
that will direct me towards its ſecret and 
eternal Sy 


XVIII Infinity. 


Is this intelligence infinite in power and 
immenſity, as it is inconteſtably infinite 
in duration? I can know. nothing of this 
by myſelf. It doth exiſt, wherefore it 
evet has exiſted, that is clear. But what 
idea can- I have of an infinite power ? 
How can I conceive an infinity actually 
exiſting? How can I ſuppoſe that the 
| ſupreme intelligence is in the vacuum? 
An infinity of extent is not the ſame as 
an infinity of duration. An infinity of 

3 : duration 
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duration 1s elapſed, the inſtant that I am 
ſpeaking of it; it is certain, that I can add 
nothing to paſt duration, but I can al- 
ways add to that ſpace which I conceive, 
in the ſame manner that I can add to the 
numbers that I conceive.” Infinity in num- 
ders and extent is beyond the ſphere of 
my underſtanding. All that can be ſaid 
can give me no inſight into this abyſs; 
1 happily: feel that my difficulties and my 
Ignorance can be no way pernicious to 
morality ; we may very well be inca- 
pable of perceiving neither immenſity of 
ſpace repleniſhed, nor infinite power which 
has created every thing, and which may 
' nevertheleſs be ſtill able to perform; this 
will only ſerve to prove ſtill more the 
weakneſs of our underſtanding ; and this 
weakneſs will render us only ſtill more ſub- 
miſſive to that eternal Being, whoſe work 
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XIX. My Dependence. 
We are his work. This is an im- 
portant truth for us to know ; for to 
know philoſophically at what time he 
made man, what he did before, if he 
exiſts materially, or in vacuum, if he 1s 
at one point, if he conſtantly acts or not, 
if he acts every where, if he acts with- 
out, or within himſelf; theſe are re- 
ſearches which ſtrengthen the conviction 
of my profound ignorance. | | 


I even ſee that there have been ſcarce 

a dozen men in Europe, who have writ- 
ten upon theſe abſtracted things with any 
kind of method; and if I could ſuppoſe 
that they had ſpoken in an intelligible man- 
ner, what would be the conſequence? We 

| have already found (Ne IV.)-that things 
which ſo few perſons can flatter them- 
ſelves with underſtanding, are uſeleſs to 


the 
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the reſt of mankind. We certainly are 
the work of Gop, this is uſeful for me 
to know; and the proof is alſo clear. 

All things in my body are cauſes and. ef- 

fects; that is, ſpring, pulley, moving 

power, hydraulic machine, equilibrium 
of - fluids, and chemical elaboratory. It 
is therefore arranged by an intelligence, 
(Ne XV.) I am indebted for this ar- 
rangement to the intelligence of my pa- 
rents, for - they certainly did not know 
what they did when they produced me: 
they were only the blind inſtruments. of 
this eternal manufacturer, who animates 
the worm of the earth, and makes the 
ſun turn yon its own axis. 


XX. Eternity again. 


Born from ſeed, produced by other ſeed, 
has there been a continual ſucceſſion, an 


unfolding without end of theſe ſeeds, and 


has all nature ever exiſted by a neceſſary 
P 3 
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ſucceſſion from that Supreme Being, who 


exiſted of himſelf? If I were to believe 


only my feeble underſtanding, I ſhould 
ay, it ſeems to me, that nature has always 


been animated. I cannot conceive that the 
cauſe which continually and viſibly actuates 
her, being at all times able to act, has not 
always acted. An eternity of idleneſs in 
the active and neceſſary being, appears 


to me incompatible. T am inclined to 


believe, that the world has ever iſſued from 
that primitive and neceſſary cauſe, as light 


emanates from the ſun. By what a conca- 


tenation of ideas do I find myſelf led to 


believe the works of the eternal being 


eternal ? My conception, puſillanimous as 
it is, has ſtrength enough to riſe to 4 
being neceſſarily exiſting by himſelf; but 
has not the ſtrength to conceive nought, 
The exiſtence of a ſingle atom proves to 
me the eternity of exiſtence, but nothing 
proves to me a mere void. What! is 
that ſpace filled that was once a vacuum ? 

| This 


This appears abſurd and contradictory. 
I cannot - allow of this nothing, this void, 
unleſs revelation aſſiſts me in fixing my 
ideas, which carry me beyond time. 


I am ſenſible that an infinite ſucceſſion * 


of beings without origin, is equally ab- 
ſurd: this is the opinion of Samuel Clarke: 
but he does not undertake to affirm that 
Gop has not held this chain from all 
eternity; he dare not ſay that it was im- 
poſſible for a Being eternally active, ſo 
long to diſplay his works. It is evident 
that he could, and if he could, who will 
be bold enough to tell me that he did 
not? I ſay, once more, that nothing but 
revelation can teach me the contrary. 
But we have not yet attained that reve- 
lation which deſtroys all philoſophy, that 
light before which all other lights are 
eclipſed. | 
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XXI. My Dependence again. 


This eternal being, this univerſal cauſe, 
gives me my ideas; for I don't receive them 
from objects. Unſhaped matter cannot 
communicate any thoughts to me ; my 
thoughts do not come from myſelf, for 
they occur againſt my will, and frequent- 
ly eſcape the ſame. We know very well 
there is no reſemblance, no connection 
between objects, our ideas, and ſenſa- 
tions. There was certainly ſomething 
ſublime in that Mallebranche, who dared 
to imagine that we ſee every thing in 
Gop himſelf. But was there not ſome- 
thing ſublime in the Stoics, who thought 
that Gop acted within us, and that 
we poſſeſs a ray of his ſubſtance. 
Where ſhall we find truth between 
the dreams of Mallebranche and the 
Stoics ? I fink again (Ne II.) into ig- 
norance, which 1s the appendage of our 

nature, 
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nature, and I adore that Gop by whom 
I think, without knowing how I think, 


XXII. A freſh Doubt. 


Convinced by my ſmall ſhare of rea- 
ſon, that there is a neceſſary eternal Being, 
from whom I receive my ideas, without 
being able to divine, how or wherefore, 
I aſk what is this being? If it hath the 
form of thoſe intelligent and active ſpe- 
cies ſuperior to ours in other globes? I 
have already ſaid I knew nothing of the 
matter. (No I.) Nevertheleſs, I cannot 
affirm it to be impoſſible ; for I perceive 
planets very ſuperior to ours 1n extent, ſur- 
rounded with more ſatellites than the earth. 
It is not improbable that they may be peo- 
pled with intelligences far ſuperior to me, 
with bodies more robuſt, more active and 
more durable. But their exiſtence having no 
connection with mine, I ſhall leave it to 
the poets of antiquity, to make Venus de- 
ſcend 
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ſcend from her imaginary third heaven, 
and Mars from the fifth ; my enquiries 
ſhould be confined to the action of the 
Being neceſſarily preſiding over myſelf. 


XXIII. A fole ſupreme Artiſt. 


A great part of mankind obſerving the 
phyſical and moral evil diffuſed through 
this globe, imagined there were two pow- 
erful beings, one of which produced all 
the good, and the other all the evil. If 
they exiſted they were neceſſary; they 
therefore neceſſarily exiſted in the ſame 
place; there is no reaſon that what ex- 
iſts by its own nature ſhould be excluded 
any place; they therefore penetrated 
each other — this is abſurd.— The idea 
of theſe two powerful enemies can de- 
rive its origin only from examples that 
ſtrike us upon earth; we there obſerve 
gentle and ferocious men, uſeful and ob- 
noxious animals, good maſters and ty- 
| 6 rants. 
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rants. There were two oppoſite powers 
deviſed, who preſided over nature; this 
is only an Afiatic romance. There 1s 
throughout nature a manifeſt unity of 
deſign ; the laws of motion and gravity 
are invariable ; it is impoſſible that two 
ſupreme artiſts, in oppoſition to each 
other, could have followed the ſame laws. 
This alone has, in my opinion, overturned 
the Manichean ſyſtem, and voluminous 
writings are ſuperfluous to explode it. 


There is then a ſole eternal Power, to 
whom every thing is united, on whom 
all depends ; but whoſe nature is to me 
incomprehenſible. St. Thomas tells us, 
6 That Gop is a pure act, a form that 
has neither gender nor predicament, 
ce that he is nature and the agent, that 
* he exiſts eſſentially, participatively, 
* and noncupatively.” When the Domi- 
nicans were maſters of the inquiſition, 
they would have burnt a man who would 
10 have 
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have denied | theſe fine things—1 ſhould 
not have denied them, but I ſhould not 
have underſtood them. | 


I am told that God is ſimple; I ac- 
knowledge that I do not underſtand any 
more the value of this word. It is true, 
that I ſhould not attribute to him groſs 
parts that I could ſeparate ; but I can- 
not conceive that the principal and ma- 
ſter of all that is in the extent, ſhould 
not be in the extent. Simplicity, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, appears to me to reſemble too 
much a non- entity. The extreme weak 
neſs of my underſtanding has no inſtru- 
ment nice enough to lay hold of this ſim- 
plicity. Shall I be told that the mathe- 
matical point is ſimple ; but the mathe - 
matical point does not really exiſt, _ 


It is again ſaid that an idea is ſimple, 
but I do not underſtand this a whit bet- 
ter. I perceivea horſe, I have the idea 


of it, but I ſaw in him only an aſſem- 
| blage 
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blage of things. I ſee a colour, I have 
the idea, of colour ; but this: colour is 
extent. I pronounce the abſtracted names 
of colour in general; of vice, virtue, 
truth, in general; but the reaſon is, 
that I have had a knowledge of things co- 
loured, of things that have appeared to 
me virtuous or vicious, true or falſe. I 
expreſs all this by a word ; but I have no 
clear knowledge of ſimplicity. I know no 
more of it than I do of an infinity 1 in 
numbers Aal exiſting. 


I am already convinced that not know- 
ing what I am, I cannot know what is my 
author. I am every inſtant overwhelmed 

with my 1gnorance, and I conſole myſelf 
by inceſſantly reflecting that it is of no con- 
ſequence to me to know, whether my ma- 
ſter is or is not in the extent, provided 

I do nothing againſt that conſcience he 
has given me. Of all the ſyſtems which 

men have invented upon the Divinity, 
5 which 
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which then is that I ſhall embrace? No 
one without it be that of adoring him. 


; =" "HE. SPINOSA. 


After being marks with Thales in the 
water, of which his firſt principle con- 
fiſted ; after glowing before Empedocles's 
fire; after running in a ſtrait line in the va- 
cuum, with Epicurus's atoms; after having 
calculated numbers with Pythagoras, and 
heard his muſic ; after having paid my 
reſpect to the Androgines of Plato, and 
having paſſed through all the regions of 
metaphyfics and madneſs; I was at length 
deſirous of being acquainted with the 
— of n | 3 


* is not new; he has ams ſome 
ancient Greek nnn and even 


ſome jews; but Spinoſa has done what 


no Greek philoſopher, and much leſs a 
ow ever did. He has uſed an impoſing 
geometrical 
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geometrical method to calculate the net 
produce of his ideas; let us ſee if he 
has not methodically wandered with the 
thread that conducts him. 


Hie at firft eſtabliſhes a clear incon- 
teſtable fact. There is ſomething, conſe- 
quently there has eternally exiſted a ne- 
_ cefſary Being. This principle is ſo true, 
that the profound Samuel Clarke has 
availed himſelf of it, to prove the ex- 
iſtence of 1 97 85 


This Being muſt be found in all places 
where there is exiſtence ; for who can 
limit it? 


This neceſſary being is then every thing 
that exiſts: wherefore there is only one 
Wed in the univerſe. 


This ſubſtance cannot create another ; 
for as it fills every thing, where can a 
+ Wh new 


© 
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new ſubſtance be placed, and how can 
ſomething be created from nothing? How 
can extent be created without placing it 
in extent itſelf, which neceſſarily exiſts ? 


There are in the world thought and 
matter; that neceſſary ſubſtance which 
we call Gop 1s therefore thought and 
matter. All thought and all matter are 
then comprehended in the immenſity of 
 Gop ; there can be nothing out of him; 
they can only act within him ; he com- 
prehends every thing, he is every thing. 


Wherefore every thing we call different 
ſubſtances is, in fact, nothing but the 
univerſality of the different attributes of 
the Supreme Being, who thinks in the 
brain of man, enlightens in the light, 
moves upon the winds, darts in the hght- 
ning, revolves in the planets, and exiſts 
in all nature. en = 


He 
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He is not like a vile king of the earth 
confined to his palace, ſeparated from his 
ſubjects; Ko is intimately, united with 
them; they are eſſential parts of him- 
ſelf; if he were diſtinguiſhed from them, 
he would be no longer univerſal, he would 
not fill all ſpaces, he would be a ſide be- 
” phe mother. bt bil 

| 

71 " Though all, the, variable. eas 
in the univerſe, are the effect of his at- 
tributes, nevertheleſs, according to Spi- 
noſa, he hath no parts; for, ſays he, 
| Infinity. has none, properly ſpeaking; 
In. fine, Spinoſa pronounces that we miuſt 
love this neceſſary, infinite; eternal God. 
Theſe are his words (p. 45 Edit. of 

cp; Lig of 50 2 20 T 
w 46 Ss Al q £2: : vis vel 
* With regard to 1 love of God, 
0 this idea 1 18 ſotfar from weakenibg it; 
ce that I think no other is ſo fit to in- 
Ve creaſe it, ſince it dee me that Bod 
E * 10 
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« is intimate with my being, that he gives 
« exiſtence and all my properties, but 
«that he gives them me liberally, with- 
% out reproach, without intereſt, without 
« ſubjecting me to any thing but my own 
«© nature. It baniſnes fear, uneaſineſs; 
« diffidence, and all the defects of 4 
« mean and ſordid love. It teaches me 
« that it is a good I cannot loſe, and 
„which J the more advantageouſly pol- 
Owe" as n kan" and Tos ie,” . Y q 
Thee 108 ſelice Wy readers; 
there were even ſome, who” having a 
ſirſt written againſt Him, alter wandte ext 
* 1 . 11,2228 
The 1 Bayle 3 is . with 
having ſeverely attacked Spinoſa, without 
underſtanding him. Severely, I agree to; 
but 1 do net think unjuſtly.” "He eaſily 
diſcovertd the Weuk fide" of chis enchanted 
caſtles: he faw that” Spinoſa, in fact, com- 
| = poſed 
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poſed his GOD of parts, though he found 
himſelf compelled to retract, terrified at 
his own fyſtem. Bayle faw his phrenzy 
in making Gop a ſtar and a pumpkin, 
thought and fmoke, beating and beaten. 
He ſaw that this fable is much beneath 
that of Proteus. Perhaps Bayle ſhould 
have confined himſelf to the word mo- 
dalities, and not parts, as Spinoſa always 
makes uſe of the word modalities. But, 
if 1 am not miſtaken, it is equally im- 
pertinent, whether the excrement of an 
animal is a modality or a part of the 


wap r ep Suk Ay - 


sft ol 10 % Hut adi 


Ee did bot indeed attack the reaſons 
by which Spinoſa maintains the impoſi- 
bility of the creation; but the reaſon is, 
that the creation, properly ſpeaking, is 
an object of faith, and not of philoſophy: 
becauſe this opinion is no way pecu- 
tar to Spinoſa, and all antiquity have 
thought like him. He attacks only 

E 2 the 
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the abſurd idea of a ſimple Gop, com- 


poſed of parts, of a Gop that eats and 
digeſts himſelf, who loves and hates the 
ſame.thing at the ſame time, &c. Spinoſa 
conſtantly makes uſe of the word Gop, 


and Bayle takes him, according. + to his own 
ex e 


But at the bottom, Spinoſa does not 
ackowledge any Gop; he has probably 
made uſe of this expreſſion, he has ſaid 
that we ſhould ſerve and love Gop, only 
that he might not ſtartle mankind. He 
appears to be an atheiſt, according to 
the full extent of the epithet ; he is not 
ſuch an atheiſt as Epicurus, who acknow- 
ledged uſeleſs and lazy gods; he is not 
like the greater part of the Greeks and 
Romans, who ridiculed the gods of the 
vulgar; he is ſuch, becauſe he acknow- 
ledges no providence whatever, becauſe he 
admits only of eternity, immenſity, and 
the neceſſity of things; like Stratonius, 

like 
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Hike Diagoras ; he does not doubt like 
Pyrrho, he affirms, and what does be 
affirm? That there is only a fingle 
ſubſtance, that there cannot be two, 
that this ſubſtance is extended and 
pendant, and this is what none of 
the Greek or Aſiatic philoſophers ever 


ſaid, as they admitted of an univerſal 
ſoul. 


He no where mentions in his book, 
ſpecified deſigns, which are manifeſted in 
all beings. He does not examine whether 
eyes were made to ſee with, ears to hear, 
feet to walk, or wings to fly; he neither 
conſiders the laws of motion in animals 
and plants, nor their ſtructure adapted 
to thoſe laws, any more than the depth of 


mathematics, which governs the courſe 


of the ſtars: he is afraid to perceive 
that every thing which exiſts atteſts a 
divine providence; he does not riſe from 
effets to their cauſe, but immediately 
| E 3 placing 
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placing himſelf at the head of the ori- 
gin of things, he builds his romance in 
the ſame manner as Deſcartes conſtructed 
his, upon a ſuppoſition. He ſuppoſes, 
with Deſcartes, a plenum, though it has 
been ſtrictly demonſtrated, that all motion 
is impoſſible in a plenum. This was his 
principal reaſon for looking upon the 
univerſe as one ſingle ſubſtance. He was 
the dupe to his geometrical genius. How 
came it that Spinoſa, who could not 
doubt that ſpirit and matter exiſted, did 
not at leaft examine whether providence 
had not arranged every thing ? how came 
it that he did not give a ſingle glance 
towards thoſe ſprings, thoſe means, each 
of which hath its deſign, and en- 
quired whether they evinced a ſupreme 
artiſt? He muſt either have been a very 
ignorant phyſician, or a ſophiſt ſwelled 
up with a very ſtupid kind 'of pride, not 
to acknowledge a /providence every time 
he breathed and felt his heart beat ; for 

8 
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this reſpiration and this motion of the 
heart are the effects of a machine ſo: in- 
duſtriouſſy complicated and arranged with 


ſuch powerful art, depending upon ſo 


many ſprings, all concurring to the ſame 


end, that it is impoſſible to be imitated, 


and impoſſible: for a man e 
not to admire it. Sint: | 


a7 21 * CL | b 7 


The modern Spinolilts * Do not | 


2 —5 youſelf at theſe conſequences, which 
you impute to us; we find, as you do, a 
ſucceſſion of admirable effects in the or- 
ganized bodies, and in all nature. The 
eternal cauſe is in the eternal intelligence, 
which we admit, and which, with 'mat- 
ter, conſtitutes the univerſality af things, 
which is Gop. There is but one ſingle 
ſubſtance, which acts by the ſame moda- 


lity of its thought upon the modality of 


matter, and which thus conſtitutes the uni- 
verſe, which forms Duns -one Whole 7 88 
Table thing. 
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is demonſtrated to you? Do you not 
. cloak your ignorance beneath words that 
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To this weply we anſwer: How can 
you prove to us, that the thought which 
gives motion to the ſtars, which animates 


man, which doth every thing, can be a 
-modality, and that the excrements of a 
toad and a worm ſhould be a modality 
of the ſame ſovereign: Being? Will you 


dare to ſay that fo ſtrange a principle 


you do not underſtand ? Bayle has tho- 


roughly unfolded the ſophiſms of your 


maſter in all the windings and all, the 
obſcurities of the ſtile of a pretended and 


really much confuſed geometrician, which 


is that of this maſter. I refer you to 
him ; philoſophers ſhould not except 


gainſt Bayle. 


Be this as it may, 1 hall obſerve of 
Spinoſa, that he very honeſtly- deceived 
himſelf. | It ſeems to me, he did not ſup- 
preſs in his ſyſtem thoſe ideas which might 

. | be 


be troubleſome” to him, only becauſe he 
was too full of his own ;; he went on 
in his own road, without obſerving any 
thing that might interrupt him, and this 
is what very often happens to us. More- 
over, he inverted all the principles of 
morality, though he was himſelf a rigid 
moraliſt; ſo particularly ſober, that he 
ſcarce drank a pint of wine in a month; 
ſo diſintereſted as to transfer to the heirs 
of the unfortunate John de Wit a pen- 
ſion of two hundred florins, which this 
great man had granted him: ſo gene- 
rous as to give away his fortune; ever 
patient in his illneſs, and in his poverty, 
ever conſiſtent in his conduct. 


Bayle, who has ſo ill treated him, had 
nearly the ſame character. Each of them 
ſought after truth all their lives by dif- 
ferent roads. Spinoſa frames a ſpecious 
ſyſtem in ſome reſpects, and very erroneous 
1 „ | 2 | in 


Al ſyſtems: what became of their weit- 
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in the foundation Bayle has combated 


ings? They have prevented the idleneſs 


of ſame readers, and this is the full ſcope 


of all writing; and from Thales, down 
to the profeſſors gf our univerſities, and 
the moſt chimerical reaſoners, as well as 
their plagiariſts, no one philoſopher has 
influenced the manner of the very ſtreet 
he lived in. What is the reaſon? Be- 
cauſe men are _ by . cuſtom, not by 


— 


XXV. Abu. 


There are many voyages made in unknown 
countries productive of no advantage, I 
am in the ſituation of a man, who having 
wandered upon the ocean, and perceiv- 
ing the Maldivian Iſlands with which 


che ſea of India is interſperſed, is deſſrous 


of viſiting them all. My long voyage has 
been of no avail to me ; let me ſee if I 
can 


can reap any benefit by my obſervatious 


upon theſe little iſlands, which ſeem only 
to. Fo 0 paſſage. 


9 


— a enn courſes of philoſophy, 


ſuch things are explained to me, of which 


no body can frame the leaſt idea. By. 


this I am taught to comprehend the Tri- 
nity phyſically ; it ſays that it reſembles 
three dimenſions of matter. Go on, and 
ſo will J. That pretends to communicate 
to. me tranſubſtantiation by the touch, by 
ſhewing me according to the laws of mo- 
tion, how an accident may -exiſt without 
a ſubject, and how one ſingle body may 
be in two places at the ſame time. I 
ſhut my ears, and retire with ſtill greater 
precipitation. 


Paſcal, Blaiſe Paſcal himſelf, the au- 


thor of the Provincial Letters, utters theſe 


words; © Do you believe that it is im- 
2 1 that Gop may be infinite and 


« with- 
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« without parts? I will then ſhew yon 
« a thing indiviſible and infinite; this is 
« a point moving every where with infi- 
te nite ſwiftneſs, for it is in every place, 
« and every where, quite entire.” 


A mathematical point that moves of 
itſelf! juſt heaven! a point that exiſts 
no where but in the head of a geome- 
trician, which is every where at the 
ſame time, of infinite ſwiftneſs, as if ac- 
tual infinite ſwiftneſs could exiſt ! Every 
-word is phrenzy, and he was a great 
man that uttered theſe phrenzies ! 


our ſoul, ſays another, is ſimple, in- 
corporeal, intangible ; and as no body 
can touch, I ſhall prove, according to 
the phyſics of Albert the Great, that it 
will be phyſically burnt, if you be not 
of my opinion : this is the way I prove 
it to you 4 priori, in ſtrengthening Al- 
þert with the ſyllogiſms of Abeli. I re- 


ply 
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ply to him, I do not underſtand his 
priori; that I think his compliment is 
very harſh; that revelation, which we 
have nothing to do with, can alone teach 
me a thing ſo incomprehenſible; that I 
allow him to differ from me in opinion, 
without threatening him: and 1 get a 
good diſtance from him for fear of an ac- 


cident, for he ſeems to me to de a dan- 
gerous man. 


A multitude of ſophiſts of all coun- 
tries overwhelm. me with unintelligible 
arguments upon the nature of things; 
upon my own, upon my paſt, preſent, 
and future ſtate. If one talks to them 
of eating and cloathing, lodging, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, money by which they 
are -procured, they are perfectly conver- 
ſant in theſe things; are there a few piſ- 
toles to he got, each of them is eager to 
obtain them, and they do not make a miſt 
. of a farthing; ! but when, the que- 


110 ſtion 
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tion is concerning our being, they have 
not one clear idea about it! Common 
ſenſe deſerts them; from hence 1 return 
w my firſt. concluſton (Nx IV.) that what 
cannot be of univerſab uſe; what is not 
within the reach of common men, "What 
is not underſtood by thoſe" Whe Have the 
moſt exertiſed their faculty of TOY | 
is not neceffary to mankind. ? bie 


92 2 


XVI. o the be 12 Worlds i 


4 


ah my various peregrinations in ſearch 
of inſtruction, I met with ſome diſci- 


ples of Plato. Come gry with! wie, 
ſaid one of them, you are in tlie beſt 
ef. worlds; we have” far ſurpaſſed our 
maſter- There were in his time on ty 


five poſſible worlds, beeauſe chere are 
but five regular bodies; but now there 
ate an infinity of poſſible univerſes; Gon 
has choſencthe beſt; come and you will 
be fatisfieewith it; I hunibly-replied, The 

worlds 
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worlds which Gop might create, were 


either better, perfectly equal, er infe- 


He could not chuſe the wort: 


rior. 


Thoſe which were equal, ' fuppofing ſuell 


to be, could have no preferemee ; they 
were erer completely the fare; there 
could have been no Choice amorigſt chem; 
to fix upon one or tHe other was juſt the 
fame. It was Merefbre impoſſible that 
he could "avoid" chufing the beſt. But 
hot could the others be ger Rica 
* is bene oy cart ' deo 
aw 5201058 1 N 
Hs made ſome very eurious diiinfiions 
inceſſamly affuring the, without knowing 
what' he Aid, - that this world is the beſt 
of an really poſſible worlds. But being 
jutt chen Aer enn tlie ſtone,  whith 
gave me moſt inſupportable Pair, the Ei⸗ 
tizens of the beſt of worlds conducted 
me tô the neighbouring hoſpital.” In the 
way, two of theſe perfectly Happy inha- 


bitarits' were carried off bein ty o creatures 
ii OW”) of ; 
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of, their own likeneſs: they were loaded 
with irons,'.the one for debt, the other 
upon mere ſuſpicion. I know not whe- 
ther I was conducted into one of the 
beſt poſſible hoſpitals; but I was crowded 
amongſt two or three. thouſand wretches 
like myſelf. Here were many defenders 
of their country, who informed me, that 
they had} been trepanned and diſſected 
alive ; that they had had arms and legs 
cut off; and that many thouſands of their 
generous fellow-countrymen had been 
maſſacred in one of the thirty battles 
fought in the laſt war, which is about 
the hundredth million war ſince we;have 
been acquainted with wars. One might 
alſo meet in this houſe about a thouſand 
N perſons of both ſexes,, who. reſembled hi- 
deous ſpectres, and who were rubbed with 
a certain metal, becauſe they had followed 
the law of nature, and becauſe nature had, 
I know not how, taken the precaution of 
poiſoning in them the ſource of life, I thank- 
ed my two conductors. After 
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K 


After a very ſharp iron had been thruſt 
into my bladder, and ſome ſtones were 
extracted from this quarryz when I was 
cured, and J had no farther complaints, 
than a few diſagreeable pains for the reſt 
of my days, 1 made my repreſentations 
to my guides. I took the liberty of telling 
them there was ſome good in this world, 
as the ſurgeons had extracted four flints 
from the center of my torn intrails; but 
that I would much rather that bladders 
had been lanthorns than quarries. I ſpoke 
to them of the innumerable calamities 
and crimes that were diſperſed over this 
excellent world. The boldeſt of the two, 
who was a German, and my countryman, 
told me, chat all this was a mere trifle. 


Heaven was s peculiarly propitious to 
man, when Tarquin violated Lucretia, 
and ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, becauſe the ty- 
rants were thereupon driven out, and 
rapes, ſuicides, and war laid the foun- 
| { 88 dation 
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dation of a republic which conferred 
happineſs upon thoſe they vanquiſhed. I 
had fottie difficulty in agreeing to this 
happineſs, I did not immediately conceive 
the felicity of the Gauls and Spatiiards, 
6f whom it is ſaid, Cæſar put three mil- 
Hons to the word. Devaſtation and ra- 
pine appeared to me things ſomewhat di- 
agreeable; ; but the defender of optiſm 
did not Guit his hold; he per ſevered in tell- 
in g me, like Don Carlos's jailer, * Peace, 
© peace, it is for your good.” Having, 
however, at length, run him pretty hard, 
he ſaid, that we ſhould not conſider this 
| mere globule, Where every thing is jarring ; . 
but that in the ſtar Sirius, in Orion, the 
Ox s- Eye, and elſewhere, every thing is 
perfect. Let us, then, go thither, ſaid I. 


A little theologiſt then took me by 
the arm; he told me, in confidence, that 
thoſe folks were very dreamers; that it 
was not in the leaſt neceſſary that there 
ſhould 
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ſhould be any evil upon earth; that it was 
_ exprelsly formed that there never ſhould | 
be any thing but good; and in order to 
prove this, you muſt know that things 
went on in this manner formerly for ten 
or 'twelve days. Alas! I replied to him, 
it is a great pity, reverend father, that 
things did not continue ſo. 


XXVII. Of Monads, Fe. 


The ſame German then laid hold of 
me again; he tutored me, and clearly 
taught me the nature of my ſoul. Every 
thing in nature conſiſts of monads: your 
ſoul is a monad; and as it is united with 
all the other, it neceſſarily has ideas of 
all that paſſes in them; theſe ideas are 
confuſed, which is very neceſſary: ami 
your monad, as well as mine, is a con- 
. -centrical mirrour of this univerſe. 
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But believe not that you act in con- 
ſequence of your thoughts. There is a 
pre- eſtabliſned harmony between the mo- 
nad of your ſoul and all the monads of 
your body; ſo that when your ſoul hath 
an idea, your body has a motion, with- 
out the one being the reſult of the 
other. They are two pendulums that 
go together; or, if you will, the one re- 
ſembles a man who preaches, whilſt ano- 
ther makes geſticulations. You eaſily 
"conceive that this muſt neceſſarily be fo 
in the beſt of worlds; for ——— 


XXVII. Of Plaſtic Forms. 


As I had no comprehenſion of 
theſe : admirable ideas, an Engliſhman, 
named Cudworth, diſcovered my igno- 
rance and my embarraſſment by my fixt 
eye and downcaſt look. Theſe ideas, he 
ſaid, appear deep to you, becauſe they 
are well ſifted, I will give you a conciſe 


notion 
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notion of the manner in which nature 
acts. Firſt there is nature in general, 

then there are plaſtic natures, which form 
all animals and all plants Vou under- 
ſtand me? Not a word, Sir Let us 
go on then. 


A plaſtic nature is not a corporeal fa«. 
culty, it is an immaterial ſubſtance, which 
acts without knowing what it does, be- 

ing entirely blind and inſenſible to rea- 
ſon and vegetation; but the tulip has 1 its 
plaſtic form, which makes it vegetate ; 
the dog has its plaſtic form; which makes 
it purſue the chace, and man has his, 
which makes him reaſon. "Theſe forms 
are immediate agents of the divinity. 
There are no miniſters-in the-world'more 
faithful; for they yield every thing, and 
keep nothing for themſelves. You fee very 
well that theſe are the true ptinciples of 
things, and that plaſtic natures are at leaſt 
equal to pre-eſtabliſhed harmony and mo- 
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nads, which are the concentrical mirrours 
of the univerſe, I acknowledged to him 
that the one was as good as the other. 


XXIX. Of Locke. 


After ſo many unfortunate excurſions, 
fatigued, harraſſed, aſhamed of having 
ſought after ſo many truths, and found 
ſo many: chimeras, I returned to Locke, 
like the prodigal ſon who returned to his 
father ; I threw myſelf into the arms of 
a modeſt man, who never pretends to 
know. what he is really ignorant of, who, 
in fact, is not poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, 
but whoſe ſecurity is always good, and 
who enjoys the moſt permanent wealth 
without oſtentation. He confirms me in 
the opinion I always entertained, that no- 
thing obtains a place in our underſtand- * 
ing but through our ſenſes ; | 


That there are no innate ideas: 
| | That 
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That we can neither have the ideas of 
ite: ſpace nor infinite number: 


That I do not always think, and con- 
ſequently that thought is not the _ 
bur the action of ** en, 


That I am free when le do has 
pleaſe : 


That this liberty does not conſiſt in 
my will, fince when I remain voluntarily 
in my chamber, the door of which is 
locked, without my having the key, I 
am not at liberty to go out; as ] ſuffer 
when 1 am not willing to ſuffer ; 28 1 
frequently cannot recal my ideas whe I 
am diſpoſed to recal them. N 


It is, therefore, in fact, abſurd to ſay. 
that the will is free, as it is abſurd. to 
ſay, I will ſuch a thing; for this is pre- 
ciſely as if one were to ſay, I deſire to 
F 4 defire 
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Xfire” it, I fear to fear it: in a word, 
the will is no more free than it is blue or 
e U Art. ce 


Actftit 


That I can only form a will in con- 
lee: of ideas received in my brain; 
that I am neceſſitated to determine in con- 
ſequence of thoſe ideas, as I ſhould other- 
wiſe determine without reaſon, which 


would be an a effect without a cauſe : 
14 r 


11 


That I cannot have a poſitive idea of 
infiity, as 1 am very im 1 
138 1 Inter Jiu: 14201 
- That I cantiot know any ſubſtance, as 
Jean have no idea but of their qualities, 
and that a thouſand qualities of a thing 
cannot communicate the intimate nature 
of this thing, which may poſſeſs a hun- 
dred thouſand other qualities that I am 
unacquainted n 


F . 2 1 


That 
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That I am no longer the ſame perſon 
after I have loſt my memory; for not 
having the ſmalleſt part of my body which 
belonged to me in my infancy, and-not 
having the leaſt remembrance of the ideas 
that affected me at that age, it is clear 
that I am no longer that ſame child any 
more than I am Confucius or Zoroaſter. 
Lam reputed the ſame perſon by thoſe 


who obſerved me grow, and who have 


always reſided with me; but I have in 
no reſpect the ſame exiſtence; I am no 
longer my former ſelf; I am a new iden- 
tity ; and what ſingular conſequences muſt 
hence ariſe! 


Ei - 


That, in enk agrecsbie to my profound 
ignorance, of which I am convinced, ac- 


cording to the principles of things, it is 


impoſſible that I can know what are the 
ſubſtances to which God deigns to grant 
the gifts of feeling and thinking. In fact, 
ee any ſubſtances the eſſence of 
which 
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which is to think, that always think, and 
which think by themſelves? In this cafe 
tdeſe ſubſtances whatever they be, are 
gods; for they have no occaſion for the 
eternal Being and Former, as they poſſels 

their eſſences without him, as ane: _ 
n bim. #: 


1, een i the eternal Being has com: 
municated the gifts of feeling and think- 
ing to theſe. beings, he has given them 
what did not eſſentially belopg to them; 
he could therefore have - given this "ONT 
to all beings whatever. 


Thirdly, we are unacquainted with 
the inward. receſſes of any being; where- 
fore it is impoſſible for us to know whether 
2 being is ſuſceptible or inſuſceptihle of 
ſenſation and thought. The words: mat- 
ter and ſpirit are mere words ; we have 
no complete idea of theſe two things; 
wherefore, in fact, it would be as * 

3 a 
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ſay that a body. organized by Gov himſelf 
cannot receive, thought from Gon himſelf, 
as it would be ridiculous to urge an 
ſpirit could not think. 


' Fourthly, 1 imagine on W 
purely ſpiritual, which never had any 
idea of matter and motion, would it be 
thought proper for them to deny that 
matter and motion e 


* ſuppoſe that the W congregation 
who. condemned Galileo for impiety and 
abſurdity, for having demonſtrated the 
motion of the earth round the ſun, , bad, 
obtained ſome knowledge of the ideas 
of chancellor Bacon, who propoſed to 


examine Whether attraction be given to 
matter; I ſuppoſe that he who, made 
the report of this great tribunal remon- 
ſtrated to theſe great perſonages, that 
there were people mad enough in England 


to ſuſpect that Gop could communicate 
to 
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to all matter from Saturn dow to our little 
lump of mud, a tendency towards a center, 
attraction, gravitation,” which would be 
abſolutely independent of all impulſe; as 
impulſe acts upon ſurfaces, and this gra- 
vitation actuates ſolids.' Do you! not find 
theſe judges of human reaſon, and of 
Go himſelf, immediately dictate their 
ſentences, anathematize this gravitation, 
which Newton has ſince demonſtrated, 
pronounce it impoſſible for Gop to per- 
form, and that gravitation towards a cen- 
ter is blaſphemy? 1 am, methinks, guilty 
of the ſame temerity, vrhen I dare aver 
that Gbp cannot make any organized be- 
ing RO feel and think. . 
Fifth) 1 cannot doubt that Gop has 
granted ſenſations of the memory, and 
conſequently ideas to the organized mat- 
ter in animals. "Wherefore, then, ſhould 
I deny that he may make the ſame. pre- 
ſent to other animals? It has already 
3 been 
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1 obſerved, that the difficulty conſiſts 
leſs in knowing whether organized mat- 
ter can think, than in knowing how any 
being whatever can think. 


Thought is ſomething divine; yes, 
doubtleſs, and therefore I never ſhall know 
what a thinking: being is. The principal 
motion is divine; - I ſhall never know the 
cauſe of this motion, che laus whereof. all 
my members execute. WI 


| Ariſtotle schild nen bunte attrafied 
into his mouth the nipplewhich he ſucked, 
forming with his tongue, which he 
drew in, a pneumatic machine, pumping 
the air, and cauſing a vacuum; whilſt 
his father, quite ignorant of this, ſaid at 
random, that m abhors a vaccuum. 


1 he child of Hippocrates, at four? years 
of age; proved the circulation of the 
blood by paſſing. his finger over his hand; 
and Hippocrates did not know that the 
blood circulated, "We 
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We are all, great as we may be, like 
thoſe children; we perform admirable 
things, and there is not a ſingle philoſo- 


pher knows how they are operated. 


Sixthly, theſe are reaſons, or rather 
the doubts, produced by my intellectual 
faculty upon Locke's modeſt aſſertion. 
Once more, I do not ſay that it is matter 
which thinks within us; I ſay with him, 
that it does not belong to us to pronounce 
'that it ſhould be impoſſible for Gop to 
make matter think; that it is abſurd to 
pronounce it; and that it is not for 
worms of the earth to limit the power of 
Ane nn Being. 


eee I add that this queſtion is ab- 
ſolutely foreign to morality: becauſe whe- 
ther matter can, or cannot think, whoever 
thinks muſt be juſt; becauſe the atom 
to which God ſhall have given thought 
may be worthy or unworthy, be puniſhed 
or 
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or 'tecompenſed, and exift eternally, as 
well as the unknown being formerly called 
breath, and at preſent ſpirit, of which 
we have a leſs idea than even an atom. 


I know very well that thoſe who thought 
the being called breath could alone be 
ſaſteptible of feeling and thinking, have 
petſecuted thoſe who have followed the 
ſagacious Locke, and who have not daretl 
to limit the power of Gop to animating _ 
only this breath. But when the whole 
Univerſe believed that the ſoul was a light 
'body, a breath, a ſubſtance of fire, would 
it have been juſt to perſecute thoſe who tame 
to teach us that the ſoul is immaterial? 
All the fathers of the church who thought 
"the foul an extended body, would they 
have done right to perſecute the other 
fathers who 'communicated to man the 
idea of perfect ĩmmaterlality? No, doubt- 
leſs; becauſe a perſecutor is an abomina- 
ble character. Wherefore thoſe who al- 
low 
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low of perfect immateriality, without 
comprehending. it, ſhould have tolerated 
thoſe who rejected it, becauſe they did 
not comprehend it. Thoſe who have re- 
- faſed Gop the power of animating the 
unknown being called matter, ſhould alſo 
have tolerated thoſe, who have not dared 
to diveſt Gop of his power; for it is very 
ſcandalous to hate one another for ſyl- 


| logins, 


XXX. What have I thus far earnt 2 | 


Dy I TIDE then 3 with Locke and 

with myſelf, and I find myſelf poſſeſſed of 

four or five truths, abſtracted from a 

hundred errors, and loaded with an im- 

menſe quantity of doubts. I ſaid to my- 

ſelf afterwards, Theſe few truths which I 

have acquired by my reaſon, will be but 
barren land in my hands, if I can find 
no principle of morality in it. It is very 
fit for ſuch an inſignificant animal as 
| man, 
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man, to raiſe himſelf up to the knowledge 
of the maſter of nature. But this will 
be of no more ſervice to me than the 
ſcience of algebra, if I do not derive 


from it ſome rule for the conduct of 
my life. | 


XXXI. Is there any Morality? 


The n I have obſerved men differ 


by climate, manners, languages, laws, 
doctrine, and the meaſure of their un. 
derſtanding, the more I have obſerved 
they have the ſame fund of mora- 
lity. They have all a barbarous no- 
tion of juſtice and injuſtice, without 
knowing a word of theology. They have 
all acquired this ſame notion at an age 
when reaſon begins to unfold itſelf ; as 
they have naturally acquired the art of 
raiſing burdens with poles, and paſling a 
rivulet upon a piece of wood, without 
having learnt the mathematics, 
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It therefore appeared to me that this 
idea of juſtice and injuſtice was neceſ- 
ſary for them, becauſe they all agreed in 
this point, as ſoon as they could act and 
reaſon. The ſupreme intelligence which 
formed us has then been pleaſed that 
there ſhould be juſtice upon earth, that 
we might live there for a certain time. 
It appears to me, that having neither in- 
ſtint to nouriſh ourſelves like animals, 
nor natural arms like them, and vege- 
tating for ſeveral years in the imbecility 
of infancy, expoſed to every danger, the 
few men that would have eſcaped from 
the jaws of ferocious animals, from fa- 
mine and miſery, would have been em- 
ployed in wrangling for a little nouriſh- 
ment and a few ſkins of animals; and 
they would have been deſtroyed like the 
children of the dragon of Cadmus, as ſoon 
as they would have been able to have 
uſed any arms. At leaſt, there would 
have been no ſociety, if men had not 

conceived 
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conceived the idea of ſome juſtice, which 
is the tie of all ſociety. 


How would the Egyptians, who raiſed 
pyramids and obeliſks, and the wandering 
Scythians, who were even unacquainted 
with a cabin, have had the ſame fun- 
damental notions of juſtice and injuſtice, 
if God had not given to each of them, 
from the beginning of time, that reaſon 
which, in unfolding itſelf, made them 
perceive the ſame neceſſary principles, in 
the ſame manner as he gave them or- 
gans, which having attained the degree 
of their perfection, neceſſarily perpetuate, 
and, in the ſame manner, the race of the 
Seythian and the Egyptian? I petceive 
a barbarous, ignorant, ſuperſtitious herd, 
a bloody and a furious people, who had 
not even a term in their jargon to fig- 
nify geometry and aſtronomy. This peo- 
ple hath, nevertheleſs, the ſame funda- 
mental laws as the wiſe Chaldean, who 
was acquainted with the courſe of the 
| G 2 | ſtars, 
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ſtars, and the Phenician, ſtill more learned, 
Who availed himſelf of the knowledge of 
the ſtars to go, and lay the foundation of 
colonies at the extremities of the hemi- 
ſphere, where the ocean mingles with 
the Mediterranean. All theſe people aver, 
that they ſhould reſpect their father and 
mother; that perjury, calumny, and ho- 
micide, are abominable crimes : they there- 
fore derive the ſame conſequences from the 
ſame principles of their unfolded reaſon. 


XXXII. Real Utility. The Notion of Faftice. 


The notion of ſomething juſt appears 
to me ſo natural, ſo univerſally received 
by all men, that it 1s independent of all 
law, of all compact, of all religion. Let 
me aſk a Turk, a Guebrian, a Ma- 
labar, for the money Ivlent him, to eat 
and clothe himſelf, he will never think 
of making me a reply, Wait till I learn 
if Mahomet, Zoroaſter, or Brama com- 
mands me to reſtore you your money. 


He 
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He will acknowledge that it is juſt that 
he ſhould pay me, and if he doth not 
perform it, either his poverty, or his ava- 
rice predominates over the juſtice which 
he acknowledges. 


I aſſert it, as a fact, that there is no 
people who maintain, that it is either juſt, 
right, proper, or honeſt, to refuſe nouriſh- 
ment to one's father or mother, when it 
is practicable to beſtow it: 


That no community have ever confi- 
dered calumny as a good action, not even 
a ſect of bigotted fanatics. 


The idea of juſtice appears to me ſo 
much a truth of the firſt order, to which 
the whole univerſe has given its. aſſent, 
that the greateſt crimes which afflict ſo- 
ciety are all committed under the falſe 
pretence of juſtice. The greateſt of all 
crimes, at leaſt that which is the moſt 

85 G3 deſtructive, 
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deſtructive, and conſequently the moſt 
oppoſite to the defign of nature, is war; 
but there never was an aggreſſor, who did 
not gloſs over his guilt with the pre- 
text of juſtice. 


| The Roman depredators had all their 
invaſions declared juſt, by prieſts named 
Feciall. Every free- booter, who finds 
himſelf at the head of an army, begins 
his fury by a manifeſto, and implores the. 


Gop of armies. 


Petty thieves baude when united in 

a ſociety, take care never to ſay, let us go 
and rob, let us go and deſpoil the widow 
and the orphan, of their ſcanty pittance ; 
they ſay let us be juſt, let us recover our 
fortune from the hands of the rich, who 
have deprived us of it. They have even 
a Dictionary among them, which has been 
printed ſince the ſixteenth century, and 
in this Vocabulary, which they call Argot, 
the 
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the words, theft, robbery, rapine, are 
not to be met with; they make uſe of 
terms, which correſpond with gaining, re- 
imburſing, &c. 


The word injuſtice is never uttered in 
a council of ſtate, where the moſt unjuſt 
murder is propoſed ; even the moſt bloody 
conſpirators have never ſaid, let us com- 
mit a crime. They have ever ſaid, Avenge 
our country for the crimes of a tyrant; 
let us puniſh what appears to us unjuſt, 
In a word, fervile flatterers, barbarous mi- 
niſters, odious conſpirators, the moſt 
iniquitous robbers, all pay homage, againſt 
their will, to that virtue they trample 
upon. | 


1 have always been aſtoniſhed, that 
amongſt the French, who are en- 
tightened and poliſhed, that ſuch max- 
ims have been ſuffered upon the ſtage, 
as are equally ſhocking as falſe, and which 
| 8 4 are 
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are to be. met with in the firſt ſcene of 
Pompey, and which are much more extra- 
vagant than thoſe of Lucan, from whence 
they are copied : 


La juſtice et le droit ſont des vaines idees, 
Le droit des rois conſiſte q rien epargner : 


« Juſtice and right are vain ideas, the 
right of kings conſiſts in ſparing nothing.“ 


And this abominable ſpeech is put in- 
to the mouth of Phocian, - miniſter to 
young Ptolemy. But . it is preciſely be- 
cauſe he is a miniſter that he ſhould ſay 
the contrary; he ſhould repreſent the 


death of Pompey as a neceſſary and juſt 
misfortune. 


I believe, then, that the ideas juſt and 
unjuſt, are as clear and univerſal as the 
ideas of health and ſickneſs, truth and 


falſhood, convenience and inconvenience. 
The limits of juſtice and injuſtice are ve- 


ry 
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ry difficult to fix; as the middling ſtate 
between health and diſeaſe, between the 
convenience” and the inconvenience of 
things, between falſhood and truth, is dif- 
ficult to ſpecify. They are ſhades that 
are interwoven ; but glaring colours ſtrike 
every eye. For example, all men agree 
that we ſhould reſtore what we have bor- 
rowed; but if I know that the perſon to 
whom I am indebted two millions will 
make uſe of it to enſlave my country, 
ſhould I put ſuch fatal arms into his hands ? 
Here are ſentiments that are divided; 
but, in general, I ſhould obſerve my 
oath, when no evil reſults from it : this 
is what nobody ever doubted. 


XXXIII. Is Univerſal Conſent a Proof of 
Truth? | 


It may be objected that the conſent of 
men at all times, and in all countries, is 
not a proof of truth, All people believed 

"> xl 
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in the Magii, in ſorcery, dæmons, appa- 
ritions, planetary influence, and a hun- 
dredother ſuch like follies, Might it not 
be the ſame with R to Lamas 1201 
ien . 


It appotrs to me not. Firſt, it is falſe 
that all men believed theſe chimeras. 
They were, in fact, aliment to the vul- 
gar's weakneſs : there is the great and 
little vulgar; but a multitude of ſages 
conſtantly ridiculed them; theſe numerous 
wife men, on the contrary, always ad- 
mitted of juſtice and injuſtice, as mueh 

and even more than the n 1850 


The belief of ©" ROWS: demons, &c. 
is far from being neceſſary to mankind; 
the belief of juſtice is abſolutely neceſſary: 
wherefore it is an unfolding of that rea- 
ſon given by God; and the idea of for- 
cerers, people poſſeſſed, &c. is, on the con- 
fur, a perverſion of this ſame reaſon. 

XXXIV. A- 
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XXIV. 2 Locke. 


Locke, oat in ſtructs * e me b t 


miſtruſt myſelf, does he not ſometimes 
impoſe upon himſelf hke me? He wants 
to prove the falſity of innate ideas; but 
does he not add a very bad reaſon to ſe- 
veral good ones? He acknowledges it is 
not juſt to boil one's neighbour in a caul- 
dron, and eat him. He nevertheleſs ſays 


there have been nations of Antropophagiz 


and that theſe thinking beings would not 
have eaten men, if they had poſſeſſed the 
ideas of juſtice and injuſtice, which I 
ſuppoſe neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the human ſpecies. (See en 


Without entering into a | difquifition; 
whether there were in fact any nations 
of Antropophagi, without examining the 
relations of the traveller Dampier, who 
traverſed all America, and who- never 
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ſaw any, but who, on the contrary, 
was received amongſt all the ſavages 
with the greateſt humanity ; this is what 
I reply: | 


Conquerors have eaten their ſlaves 
taken in war; they imagined they did a 
very juſt action ; they imagined they had 
a right over their life and death ; and as 
they had but few good meats for their 
table, they thought they were allowed 
to feed upon the fruit of their vic- 
tory. They were in this more juſt 
than the Romans, who, without reap- 
ing any advantages, ſtrangled the cap- 
tive princes that were chained to their 
triumphal cars. The Romans and the 
ſavages had a very falſe idea of juſtice, 
I allow ; but however, they both thought 
they acted juſtly: and this is ſo true, 
that the ſame ſavages, when they had 
admitted their captives into their ſoci- 
ety, looked upon them as their children ; 
and 
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aud the ſame ancient Romans have given 
a thouſand. examples of admirable juſtice. 


——— — —— 
: ——— — p —— £ — = * * _—_ 
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XXXV. Againſt Locke. 


I agree with the ſagacious Locke, that 
there 1s no innate idea, no innate prin- 
ciple of practice. This is ſuch an incon- 
trovertible truth, that it is evident that 
all children ' would have a clear notion of 
Gop, if they were born with this idea, 
and all men agreed in this ſame notion, 
an agreement that has never been known. 
It is no leſs evident that we are not 
born with unfolded principles of mora- 
lity, as we do not ſee how a whole na- 
tion could reject a principle of morality, 
which would be engraven in the heart of 
every individual of that nation. 


I ſuppoſe that we are all born with the 

moral principle well unfolded ; that no 
perſon ſhould be perſecuted for his man- 

ner of thinking; how could whole com- 

| A munities 
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munities become perſecutors ? I ſuppoſe 
that. every man carries within himſelf that 
evident law, whereby he is commanded 
to be faithful to his oath; how could 
all men, united in a body, have enacted 
that no promiſe ſnould be kept with he- 
retics? I repeat again, that inſtead of 
theſe chimerieal innate ideas, Gop has 
given us reaſon, which 1s ſtrengthened 
with age, and which teaches us all, when 
we are attentive without prejudice, that 
there is a Gop, and that we ſhould be 
juſt ; but I cannot grant Locke the con- 
ſequences he draws from thence, He ſeems 
to approach too near Hobbes's ſyſtem, 
though, in fact, he is very diſtant from it. 


Theſe are his words in his firſt book of 
the Eſſay upon the Human Underſtanding : 


— 
"— 


— 


« View but an army at the ſacking of a 
e town, and fee what obſervation, or ſenſe 
e of moral principles, or what touch of 
«* conſcience for all outrages they do.” 
No, 
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No, they have no remorſe, and Why? 
becauſe they believe they act juſtly. No 


one amongſt them imagines the cauſe 
of the prince for whom they are fight- 


ing to be unjuſt; they Tk their life for 


their cauſe; they fulfil the bargain they 


made; they might have been killed in the 


aſſault, they therefore think they have a 
right to kill they might have been plun- 
dered, they therefore think they may plun- 
der. Add to this, that they are intoxicated 
with fury, which does not reaſon; and to 
convince you that they have not diveſted 
themſelves of the idea of juſtice and ho- 
neſty, propoſe to theſe ſame ſoldiers much 
more money than the plunder of the ci- 
ty, much handſomer girls than thoſe 
they have raviſhed, upon condition on- 
hy that mſtead of murdering in their 
rage three or four thouſand enemies, 
who ftill make refiſtance, and who may 
kill, them, they go and cut the, throats of 


their king, his chancellor, his ſecretaries 
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of ſtate, and his high almoner, you will 
not find a ſingle ſoldier but what rejects 
your propoſal with horror: and yet you 
propoſe only ſix murders, inſtead of four 
thouſand, and you preſent them with a 
very valuable recompenſe. Why do they 
refuſe you ? "becauſe they think it juſt 
to kill four thouſand enemies; and the 
murder of their ſovereign, 'to whom they 
are engaged by oath, appears to them 
abominable. 


Locke goes on, and to prove the bet- 
ter, that no rule of practice is innate, he 
ſpeaks of the Mengrelians, who out of 
ſport, ſays he, bury their children alive; 
and of the Caribbees, who caſtrate theirs 
to fatten them, in order to eat them. 


It has already been obſerved that this 


great man was too credulous in relating 
theſe fables: Lambert, who alone im- 


putes to the Mengrelians the interment of 
their children alive through wantonneſs, is 


not 
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not an author of ſufficient credit to be 
quoted. 


Chardin, who paſſes for a traveller of 
veracity, and who was ranſomed in Men- 
grelia, would ſpeak of this horrible cuſtom 
if it exiſted; and his ſaying it would not 
be ſufficient to give it credit: twenty 
travellers of different nations and religions 
ſnould agree to confirm ſuch a ſtrange 


fact, in order to obtain an hiſtorical cer- 
tainty of it. 


-. 


It ĩs the ſame with reſpe& to the women 
of the Antilles iſlands, who caſtrated their 
children to eat them ; this is not in the 
nature of a mother. | 


. 


The human heart is not thus framed ; 
to caſtrate children is a very delicate and 
dangerous operation, which ſo far from 
fattening them, renders them lean, at 
leaſt for one whole year, and often kills 
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them. This refinement was never in uſe 
but amongſt the great, who, perverted. 
by the exceſſes of luxury and jealouſy, 
have thought of having eunuchs to wait 
upon their wives and concubines. It was 
only adopted in Italy, and at the pope's 
chapel, in order to have muficians, whoſe 
voices are finer than thoſe of women. But 
in the Antilles iſlands, it is ſcarce to be 
preſumed that favages ſhould invent the 
refinement of caſtrating little boys to 
make a good diſh—and what did they 
afterwards with their little girls? , 


Locke again aſſerts, that the faints of 
the Mahometan religion devoutly copulate 
with their ſhe-afſes, that they may not be 
tempted to commit the leaſt fornication with 
the women of the country. Theſe ſtories 
ſhoald be placed with that of the parrot, 
WHO kept up ſuch a fine converſation with 
Prinee Maurice in the Brazil language, 
that Locke is ſimple enough to relate 
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it, without conſidering that the prince's 
interpreter might make a joke of him. 
In this manner the author of the Spirit 
of Laws amuſes himſelf in quoting the 
imaginary laws of Tonquin, Bantam; Bor- 
neo, and Formoſa, upon the faith of ſome 
travellers, or liars, or perſons ill inſtructed. 
Locke and he are two great men, in whom 
this ſimplicity appears to me N 
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XXXVL. 5 Nature? He where the rows 
4811 iss 2 

In giving up Locks i tis point, I 
Ef the great Newton, Natura eff 
ſemper fbi conſoua, Nature every where 
reſembles herſelf. The law of gravita- 
tion, which acts upon a ſtar, acts upon 
all ſtars, upon all matter. Thus the fun- 
damental law of | morality equally acts 
upon all well-known'tnatians. There are 
a thouſand differences in the interpre- 
tation of this law in a thouſand circum- 
ſtances; but the bafis ever ſubſiſts 'the 
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ſame, and this baſis is the idea of juſtice 
and injuſtice. Innumerable acts of in- 
juſtice are committed in the fury of paſ- 
ſion, as reaſon is loſt in drunkenneſs; 
but when the intoxication is over, reaſon 
returns; and this, in my opinion, is the 
only cauſe of human ſociety ſubſiſting ; 
a cauſe ſubordinate to the wants of each 
other's aſſiſtance. 


How then have we acquired the idea 
of juſtice? As we acquired that of 
prudence, of truth, of convenience, by 
ſentiment and reaſon. It is impoſſible 
for 'us to avoid thinking it a. very im- 
prudent action for a man to throw him- 
ſelf into the fire, in order to be ad- 
mired, and who ſhould hope afterwards 
to eſcape. It is impoſſible for us. to 
avoid thinking a man very unjuſt for 
killing another in his paſſion. Society 
is founded entirely upon theſe notions, 
which can never be torn from the heart, 

and 
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and it is for this reaſon that all ſociety 
ſubſiſts, whatever extravagant and horri- 
ble ſuperſtition it _ be ſubject to. 


At what age are we acquainted with 
what is juſt and unjuſt? At the age 
when we know two and two make four. 


* 
— 


f XXXVII. of Hobbes, 


Thou profound and extravagant phi-- 
loſopher, thou good citizen, thou ene- 
my of Deſcartes, who deceivedſt thy- 
ſelf like him, thou whoſe phyfical errors 
are great but pardonable, becauſe thou 
cameſt before Newton, thou who haſt 


told truths that do not compenſate thy 


miſtakes, thou who didſt firſt diſplay the 
chimeras of innate ideas, thou who wert 
the forerunner of. Locke m many things, 
as well as of Spinoſa, in vain doſt thou 
aſtoniſh thy readers by almoſt ſucceeding 
to prove to them that there are no laws 
H 3 | in 
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in the world, but the laws of conven- 
tions; that there is no juſtice .of in- 
juſtice but what has been agreed upon 
as ſuch in a country. If thou hadſt 
been alone with Cromwell in à deſart 
iſland, and Cromwell would have killed 
thee for having been a partizan of thy 
king in the iſland of England, would not 
ſuch an attempt appear der d thee as un- 
juſt in thy new iſland as in thine own 


7 o 
ander use ling bouglong e 
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Thou layeſt i in IA x eats of xa 
That eyery; one having a right to all 
„things, each has a right over the life 
6 of his own likeneſſes,” Doſt thou not 
confound: power with right? Doſt thou 
think that, in fact, power cotweys right? 
and that a robuſt ſon has nothing to re- 
proach himſelf with for having aſſaſſi- 
nated his languiſhing decrepid father ? 
Whoever ſtudies morality {ſhould begin 
by refuting thy hook in his heart; but 

thine 
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_ thine on Heart refuted i ſtill more; 
for thou wert virtuous as well as Spi- 
noſa; and thou wert only wanting, like 
him, in teaching the principles of vir- 
tue which thou didſt practiſe and recom- 
mend to others. | | 


XXXVIII. Univerſal Morality. 


Morality appears to me ſo univerſal, 
ſo calculated by the univerſal Being that 


formed us; ſo deſtined to ſerve as a coun- 
terpoiſe to our fatal paſſions, and to ſo- 
lace the inevitable troubles” of this ſhort 
life, that from Zoreaſterf down to lord 
Shaftſbury, I find all philoſophers teaching 
the ſame morality, though they have all dif- 
ferent ideas upon the prineiples of things. 
We find, that Hobbes, Spinoſa, and Bayle 
"himſelf, who either denied the firſt prin- 


# -ciples, or at leaſt doubted of them, 


have, nevertheleſs, ſtrongly recommended 


— and all the virtues. 
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Every nation had peculiar religious rites 
and very often abſurd and revolting opi- 
nions in metaphyſics and theology. But 
is the point in queſtion to know whether 
we ſhould be juſt? The whole univerſe 
agrees, as we ſaid in Ne XXXVI, and 
which cannot be too often repeated. 


XXXIX. Of Zoroafter. 


T ſhall not examine at 'what time Zo- 
roaſter lived, whom the Perſians allowed 
to have exiſted nine thouſand years be- 
fore them, as well as Plato and the an- 
cient Athenians. I find only that his 
moral precepts have been preſerved till 
our times; they are tranſlated from the 
ancient language of the Magi, into. the 
vulgar language of the Guebrians ; and 
it evidently appears by the puerile alle- 
gories, the ridiculous obſervations, the 
fantaſtic ideas with which this collection 
is ſtyffed, that the religion of Zoroaſter 


18 
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is of the higheſt antiquity. There we 
meet with the word Garden to expreſs 
the recompence of the juſt; we there 
meet with the evil principle under the 
word Satan, which the Jews alſo adopted. 
We there find the world formed in fix 
times, or ſeaſons. It is there commanded 
to recite an abunaver and an aſhim vubu, 
for thoſe who ſneeze. 


But, in fine, in this collection of a 
hundred ſubjects or precepts taken from 
the book of Zend, and where the very 
words of. the ancient Zoroaſter are re- 
peated, what moral duties are preſcribed? 


That of loving and ſuccouring one's 
father and mother, that of giving alms 
to. the poor, that of never breaking one's 
word, that of abſtaining when doubtful 
whether the action to be performed is 
juſt or not (Subject XXX.) 


1 ſhall 
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T ſhall confine myfelf to this precept, 
becauſe no legiſlator could ever go be- 
yond it; and I am confirmed in the opi- 
nion, that the more Zoroaſter eſtabliſhed 
ridiculous ſuperſtitions in matters of doc- 
trine, the purity of his morals the more 
difplays that he was not diſpoſed to cor- 
rupt; that the more he gave way to er 
rors in his dogmas, the mote it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to err in  teachin S virtue. 


| | Z XI. of the Brachmant 


It is probable that the Grnmiinh" or 
Brachmans, exiſted long before the Chi- 
neſe had their five kings; and what gives 
riſe to this great probability, is that at 
China the antiquities moſt ſought after 
are Indian, and that in India thet®'s are 
no Chineſe antiquities. : 


Thoſe ancient Bramins were doubtleſs 'as 
7966 metaphyſicians, and ridiculous theo- 


logiſts, 
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logiſts, as the Chaldeans and Perſians, and 
all the nations: that are to the eaſt of 
China. But what a ſublime morality ! 


Abcording to them, life was only a death 


of ſome years, after which they were to 
live with the divinity+ They did not 
confine themſelves, to being juſt towards 
others; but they were rigbrous towards 
themſelves: ſilence, abſtinence, contempla- 
tion, the renouncing of all pleaſures; were 
their. principal duties. Likewiſe: all the 
ſages of other nations, were to learn what 
was called Wiſdom. 


XII. C Cnfacies 


The Chineſe could not niproach them- 
eus with any ſuperſtition, any quackery, 
like other nations. The Chineſe govern- 
ment diſplayed to men upwards of four 
thouſand years ago, and ſtill diſplays to 
them, that they may be ruled without 
being cheated; that the Go of truth 
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i snot ſerved by falſhood ; that ſuperſti- 
tion is not only uſeleſs, but deſtructive to 
religion. Never was the adoration of 
 Gop ſo pure and holy as at China (about 
the time of the Revelation) I do not ſpeak 
of the ſects of the people, I ſpeak of the 
religion of the prince, of that of the 
tribunals, and all above the populace. 
What has been the religion of all men 
of ſenſe at China for many ages? This 
was it: Adore heaven, and be juſt.” 


No emperor ever had any other. 


The great Confutſe, whom we call Con- 
fucius, is often placed among the an- 
cient legiſlators, amongſt the founders 
of religion ; but this is a great miſtake. 
Confucius is a very modern ; he lived 
only fix hundred and fifty years before 
our æra. He never inſtituted any doc- 
trine, any rite ; he neither called himſelf 
inſpired, or a prophet ; he only united in 
one body the ancient laws of morality. 
| He 
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| _ He invites men to forgive injuries, and 
to remember nothing but good deeds : 


To inceſſan tly watch over himſelf, and 
to correct to-day the faults of yeſterday: 


To ſuppreſs his paſſions, and to culti- 
vate friendſhip; to give without oſten- 
tation, and not to receive but in extreme 
"neceſſity, without meanneſss. | 


He does not ſay that we ſhould not 
do unto others, what we would not they 
ſhould do unto us ; this is only forbid- 
ing evil: he does more, he recommends 
good ; © Treat others as thou wouldſt 
thyſelf be treated.” 


He does not only teach modeſty, but 
even humility; he recommends all the 


virtues, 


XIII. g/ 
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xt fit the Grelven phihſephers, and 
: | firſt Y Cy, op: 

Al the Greek ders havetiniled 
noniſeple in phyſics and metaphyſics. 
They are all excellent in morality ; they 
are all equal to Zoxoafter, Confucius, and 
the Bramins. Read only the golden verſes 
of Pythagoras: they are the eſſence of 
his doctrine; it is immaterial from what 
hand they come. Tell me 754 if a 
ſingle mrtue 1s omitted. 195 1 Oh 


1 * * 
en x 144 Wes 


XLII. Of Zaleucus. 5 


| Unite the commnonitthes 1 af 
all the Greek, Italian, Spaniſh, German, 
French, and other preachers; extract the 
eſſence af all their declamations, and ſee 
whether it will be purer than the exor- 
dium of the laws of Zaleucus ? 


TI T* 
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« Gain 
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« Gain the dominion over your own 
« ſoul, purify it, drive away all criminal 
15 thoughts; believe that God cannot be 
«© well ſerved by the perverſe; believe 


« that he does not reſemble thoſe weak 


i * 


«mortals Who are feduced by praiſes 


8 and prefents. Virtue alone can {pens 
66 bim RES | 

This 1 js” the ſubſtance / of all — 
and 174 _— | 


* College pedants and ſeminary ropes 6 have 
believed, from ſome pleaſant ſtrokes of 
Horace and Petronius, that Epicurus 
had taught voluptuouſneſs by precept and 
example, Epicurus was, all his life, a 
wiſe, temperate, and juſt philoſopher. 
He teſtified his wiſdom at twelve or thir- 
teen years of age; for when the gram- 
marian who inſtructed him, recited this 
verſe of Heſiod, Chaos 
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Chaos was produced the firſt of all beings, 


SY 


Aye, ſaid Epicurus, who produced it, ſince 
it was the firſt? I cannot tell, ſaid the 
grammarian; none but philoſophers know. 
I will then apply to them for inſtruction, 
ſaid the child; and from that time, till the 
age of ſeventy-two, he cultivated philo- 
ſophy. His will, which Diogenes of La- 
erces has preſerved to us entire, diſplays 
a tranquil and juſt foul; he gave ſuch 
ſlaves liberty as he thought deſerved this 
favour ; he recommends to his teſtamen- 
tary executors to give thoſe their liberty 
who are worthy of it. Here is no oſten- 
tation, no unjuſt preference ; it is the laſt 
will of a man, who never had any, but 
what was reaſonable. Singular from all 
- philoſophers, all his diſciples were his 
friends, and his ſe& was the only one 
which taught to love, and which did not 
divide itſelf into various others. 


It 
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It appears after having examined his 


doctrine, and what has been written for 
and againſt him, that it is all confined to 
the diſpute between Mallebranche and Ar- 


naud. Mallebranche acknowledged that 
pleaſure made us happy, Arnaud denied 


it. This was an altercation upon words, 
like many other diſputes wherein philo- 
ſophy and theology aſſiſt, each on their 
peg: with their uncertainties. 


; , My XLV. Of the e. 


1 the Epleuieans rendered ban na- 


ture amiable, - the Stoics rendered it al- 
moſt divine. Reſignation to the Being of 
beings, or rather the elevation of the ſoul 


to that being; contempt of life, and even 


death; inflexibility in juſtice; ſuch was 
the character of the real Stoĩcs; and what 
could be ſaid againſt them is, that they 
diſcouraged the reſt of men. 


1 Sosrates, 
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Socrates, who was not of their ſect, 
demonſtrated that virtue could not be 
carried to ſuch a height, without being 
of ſome party; and the death of this 
martyr to divinity is an eternal oppro- 
brium to Athens, though ſhe . : 
RR ab odd 


The Stole Cato is, on the other hand, 
the eternal honour of Rome. Epictetus 
in ſlavery is, perhaps, ſuperior to Cato, 
inaſmuch as he is always contented with 
his miſery. I am, ſaid he, in that place 
which providence deſigned me ; therefore 
to complain 1s offending him. 


Shall I ſay that the emperor Anto- 
ninus is ſtill ſuperior to Epictetus, be- 
cauſe he triumphed over more ſeductions, 
and it was much more difficult for an 
emperor to avoid corruption, than it was 
for a poor fellow not to murmur ? Read 
the thoughts of both, the emperor and 


3 | the 
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the ſlave will appear to you equally 


. 7 5 

Dare 1 mention here the emperor uk 1 
lian? He erred, with reſpect to his dog- ö fe 
mas, but certainly not with reſpe& to * 


morality. In a word, there was no phi- - I 
loſopher of antiquity that was not deſi- 45 
rous of making men better. . 


| There have been people em 
who have faid, that all the virtues of their 
great men were nothing but illuſtrious 
fins. mere mn 
eriminals? 


XLVI. Philoſophy is Virtue. 


There were ſophiſts, who were with 
reſpect to philoſophers what men are to 
monkies. Lucian ridiculed them, they 
| were deſpiſed. They nearly reſembled 
menflicant monks in univerſities But Jet 1 

1: pay us 1h al 
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us never forget that philoſophers have ſet 
great examples of virtue; and that the 
ſophiſts, and even the monks, have all re- 
* their virtue in their writings. h 


8 XI VI. of AÆſep. 


I ſhall place Æſop amongſt theſe great 
men, and even at the head of theſe great 
men. Whether he was the Pilpay of the 
Indians, the ancient forerunner of Pilpay, 
ör the Lokman of the Perſians, or the 

Akkim of the Arabians, or the Hacam 

of the Phenicians, it matters not; I find 
that his fables were in vogue amongſt all 
the eaſtern nations, and that his origin is 
loſt in ſuch a depth of antiquity, that the 
abyſs cannot be fathomed. What is the 
tendency of theſe fables, equally deep, and 
ingenious ; theſe apologues, which ſeem to 
be viſibly written at a time, when it was 
not queſtioned whether beaſts had a lan- 
guage They have inſtructed almoſt our 
whole 
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whole hemiſphere. They are not col- 
lections of pompous ſentences, which are 
more tedious than inſtructive; they are 
truth itſelf, in the attractive garb of fable. 
All that could be added was only embel- 
liſhment in modern languages. This an- 
cient wiſdom, is ſimple and naked in the 
primitive author. The natural graces with 
which they have been ornamented in France, 
have not concealed their original elegance. 
What is the great leſſon of ""—_ fables : ? 
To 50 8 


n I. of Peace, the off pring of Pbilo- 
3 Sephy. 


As all philoſophers had different dog- 
mas, it is evident that dogma and vir- 
tue are entirely heterogeneous. Whether 
they believed or not that Thetis was the 
goddeſs of the Sea, whether or no they 
were convinced of the war of the giants, 


and the golden age; of Pandora's-box, 
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and the death of the ſerpent Pytho, &c. 
theſe doctrines were no way connected 
with morality, It is an admirable thing 
in antiquity that theogeny never diſturbed 

the peace of nations. 


my . 


i. 
ws 4 IS. 


— Weſtions, 


Oh! if we e could 1mitate ! if we [dad 
at length do, with reſpe& to theological. 
diſputes, what we have at length done 
at the end of one thouſand ſeven hundred 

years with _— to we Belles Lettres ! 


We ani} 0 to the pure taſte of 
antiquity, after being immerſed in the 
barbariſms of our ſchools. The Romans 
were never ſo abſurd as to imagine a man 
could be perſecuted becauſe he believed in 
a vacuum or a plenum; becauſe he thought 
that accidents could not ſubſiſt without a 
ſubject; becauſe he explained the ſenſe of 
an author in a different manner from 
andcther. | 0 
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We recur every day to the Roman juriſ- 
prudence, and when we are in want of 
laws (which often happens) we conſult 
the Code and the Pande&s. Why do 
we not imitate our maſters f in their wiſe 
r PR? BY 


or hes bee it to the tate 
whether our opinions agree with the Reals 
or the Nominals; whether we join with 
- Scotus or Thomas for Oecolampade or fot 
Melancton; whether we are of the party 
of a biſhop of Ypres, we have not read, 
or a Spaniſh monk, whom we have ſtill 
| Teſs pernſed? is it not evident that all 
this ſhould be as indifferent to the true 
ſtate of a nation, as 4 good or bad tranſ- 
lation * a ent of e pr mar or He- 
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L. Other Queſtions. © 


1 üknow that men have ſometimes diſ- 
orders in their brain. We have ſeen a 
muſician die mad, becauſe his muſic did 
not appear good enough. Some folks 
have imagined their noſes made of glaſs; 
but if any were ſo violently afflicted as to 
fancy, for inſtance, that they were al- 
ways in the right, would there be hele- 
bore enough for ſuch a ſtrange diſorder ? 


And if theſe patients, in order to 
maintain that they were always in the 
right, ſhould threaten any who thought 
them in the wrong with immediate death ; 
if they appointed ſpies to diſcover thoſe 
who were refractory ; if they condemned 
a father upon the teſtimony of his ſon, a a 
mother upon that of her daughter, to pe- 
riſh in flames &c. ſhould not theſe peo- 


ple 
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ple be tied down, and treated like wa 


lamites N 


II. n 


vou aſk me what avails all this mo- 


ralizing, if a man be not free? I imme- 
diately reply, I did not tell you man was 
not free; I told you that his liberty con- 
ſiſted in his power to act, and not in the 
chimerical power of willing to will. I 
ſhall now tell you, that every thing being 
connected in nature, eternal providence 
predeſtined me to pen theſe reveries, and 
predeſtined five or ſix readers to profit by 
them, and five or ſix others to contemn 
them, and throw them aſide amongſt that 
. nnn of n mn 


If + you tell me that I have taught ,you 
nothing, remember that I ſet out by in- 


forming you that I was ignorant. 


LII. Other 
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LII. Other Kinds of Ignorance. 


I am fo ignorant as to be unacquainted 
with thoſe ancient facts with which chil- 


afraid of deceiving myſelf in about ſeven 
or eight hundred years, more or lefs, when 
J enquire at what time thoſe ancient he- 
roes lived, who are ſaid to have firſt prac- 
tiſed. robbery and free-booting through a 
great extent of country, and ' thoſe firſt 
fages, who adored ſtars, fiſhes, I; 
dead carcaſſes, FH May aces | 


Who was. bs that firſt invented the ar 
Gahambers, the bridge of 'Tſhinavar, Dar- 
daroth, and the lake of Charon? At 
what period did the firſt Bacchus, the firſt 
Hercules, and the firſt Orpheus exiſt ? 


Al 


dren are rocked to ſleep ; ] am conſtantly 
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All antiquity is ſo obſcure till the time 
of Thucydides and Xenophon, that I am 
almoſt debarred from knowing a word of 
what paſſed upon the globe which I in- 
habit before the ſhort ſpace of about thirty 
centuries; and in theſe thirty centuries, 
how many obſcurities, how many uncer- 
_— how ONE EEE. 


{4 
© % : 


1m: Gauer, Ne 


My! ignorance is of far ho weight 


with me, when J ſee that neither I, nor 


any of my fellow countrymen, - abſolute- 
ly know any thing about our country. 
My mother has told me that T was born 
upon the banks of the Rhine. I am wil- 
ling to believe it. I aſked my friend the 
learned Apedeutes, a native of Courland, 
if he had any knowledge of the ancient 


people of the North, his neighbours, and | 


of his unfortunate little country ? He told 


me 
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me he had no more notion concerning 
| them than the fiſh of tho Baltic ea. 4 


Ab to me, all I 1565 end my country 
is what Cæſar ſaid, about one thouſand 
eight hundred years ago, that we were 
free -booters, who were accuſtomed to ſa- 
ſacrifice men to I know not what Gods, 
to obtain from them good prey; and that 
we never went to hunt, without being ac- 
companied by ſome old witches, whe made 
theſe fine ſacrifices, 92 | 


Tacitus, a century after. ſaid a few 
words about us, without having ever 
ſeen us. He conſiders. us as the honeſteſt 
people in the world, in compariſon of the 
Romans; for he avers that as we had no 
body to rob, we paſſed nights and days 
in getting drunk with 97 l in our 
cabins. 04 51 jc 


From 
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From this time of our golden age there 
is an immenſe void till the time of Charle- 


main. When I have got to chan known' 


wherein this Eames 1 thus” ex- 

e PUT > 5 

n TL! 

0 vou ld that hunting one day 

<« near this city, I found the hot baths, 

<« and the palace which Granus, brother 

4b Ty and A grippa, "RO 2 
cc Wan. 55 | 


71 


This Granus and this Matic btb 


to Nero, ſhew me that Charlemain was 


as ignorant as myſelf — this comforts me. 


LIV. Ridiculous Ignorance. 
* else | od 


he hiſtory of the church of my 


country reſembles that of Granus, brother 


to N and Agrippa, and is ſtill more 
marvel- 
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marvellous, _ They are little boys riſen 
from the dead; dragons; taken with a mole, 
like 3 with a ſnare; hoſts, which 
bleed at the ſtroke of a knife given them 
by a Jew; ſaints that run after their 
heads, when decapitated. One of the beſt 
authenticated legends, in our German Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory is that of the fortunate 
Peter of Luxemburg, who in the one 
thouſand three hundred eighty-eight and 


_  eighty-ninth. years after his death, ope- 


rated two: thouſand four hundred mi- 
racles; and the years following, three 
thouſand clearly enumerated : amongſt 
which there .are however but forty-two 
dead perſons brought to life. 


I am making enquiry whether the other 
ſtates of Europe have eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tories equally marvellous and authentic ? 
| I every where find the ſame wiſdom and 
the lame certainty, 1 15 


" Lv. 4 
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LV.-Worſe than Inorance. 
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abomi- 


and I ſaid if there 
nable times, he muſt have lived and died 


each other, deteſted 
each other, perſecuted. each other, cut the 


I afterwards diſcovered the eauſe of theſe 
unintelligible follies for which men heaped 


throats of each other, hung, racked, and 
burnt each other; 
was a ſingle wiſe man in 


imprecations upon 
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LVI. The dawn of reaſon. 


I find to-day, in this age, which is the 
aurora of reaſon, ſome heads of that Hy- 
dra fanaticiſm, again regenerating ; it 
ſeems that their poiſon” is. leſs mortal, 
and their jaws leſs devouring. There 
has not been ſo much blood ſhed' for 
verſatile grace, as there was for a long 
time for plenary indulgences, which were 
ſold at market; but the monſter ſtill ſub- 
fiſts. Whoever ſeeks after truth will run 
the riſk of being perſecuted. Muſt we 
remain idle in darkneſs? or muſt we 
| light a flambcau, at which envy and ca- 
lumny will rekindle their torches? For 

my part, I think that truth ſhould no 
more be hidden before theſe monſters, than 
we ſhoud abſtain from taking nouriſhment, 
leſt we ſhould be poiſoned. 


A. foort 
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A Fort Digreſion. 


: F the beginning of the foundation of 

> the hoſpital of the Qainze Vingt, we 
know that they were all equal, and that 
their little tranſactions were decided by the 
majority of votes, They diſtinguiſhed per- 
fectly well by the feel braſs from ſilver coin; 
none of them ever took the money of Brie 
for that of Burgundy. Their ſmell was niore 
refined than that of their neighbours who 
poſſeſſed two eyes. They reaſoned per- 
fectly well upon the four ſenſes, that is 
to ſay, they knew every thing that is 
allowed to be known, and they lived 
peaceably -and fortunately as much as 
blind people could do.  Unhappily one 
of their profeſſors pretended to have 
clear ideas with regard to fight ; he 
made himſelf heard, he intrigued, he 


formed enthuſiaſts, and at length he was 


acknowledged for the chief of the com- 
K munity. 
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munity. He ſet up for a ſovereign judge 
of colours, and all was loſt. 


This firſt dictator of * Quinze Vingt 
formed at firſt a little council, with whoſe 
aſſiſtance he made himſelf mafter of all 
the alms. By this means nobody dared 
oppoſe him. He decided that all the 
inhabitants of the Quinze Vingt were 
white: the blind believed him; they 
ſpoke of nothing but their fine white 
cloaths, though there was not a ſingle 
veſtment of that colour. All the world 
laughed at them ; they went and com- 
plained to the dictator, who gave them a 
very ill reception; he treated them as in- 
novators, free-thinkers, rebels, who had 
jet themſelves be ſeduced by the erroneous 
opinions of thoſe who had eyes, and 
who dared to doubt of the infallibility 
of their maſter, This quarrel produced 
two parties, = 1 
«F115 
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The dictator, to appeaſe them, iſſued an 
arret, according to which all their cloaths 
were red. There was het 4 ſingle pats 


ment in the Puinze Vingt that was of 


that colour. Freſh complaints aroſe 
among the community. The dictater 
entered in a rage, LC "the it blind 
were equally irritated ted ; "a Wale inſu- 
ed, which laſted © a N while! and peace 
Was not reſtored till ſuch dice all the 
members of the  Quinze-Vingt 1 were al- 


lowed their own jud gments w with rel 


10 fl fat © 1 
to the colour of their dreſs. | 
Jim | BT:t ig DITION * 12911 


A deaf man, N this mort hiſtory, 


acknowledged that theſe blind people were 
wrong in judging of colours; but he 
continued firmly of opinion "that deaf 
people only were the proper N juc ages of 
muſic, 
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An Indian Adventure, tranſlated by the Igne- 
"TORN. W 


Pybsgers, during bi reſidence in In- 
dia, 72055 as uk the world knows, at the 


ſter, a horrid animal, n Kings me under 
his feet; his jaw is armed with a row of 
ſharp ſeythes, with Which he cuts me, 
tears me, Ky then ſwallows me. Man 
calls this monſter a thetp.. I do not think 


there is in the whole creation a more. 
abonfinable cieathre._. 8788 


Pythagoras advanced a few ſteps ; he 
met with an oyſter that was yawning upon 
a ſmall rock. He had not yet embraced that 


admi- 
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admirable law by which we are forbidden 
to eat our own likeneſs. He was going to 
ſwallow the oyſter, when it uttered theſe 
ſoothing words, O nature, how happy is 
the herb, which is like thy work! when 
it is cut it regenerates and is immortal; 
and we poor oyſters, in vain are we de- 
fended by a double buckler; villains eat 
us by dozens at their breakfaſt, and it is 


over with us for ever. What a dreadful 


deſtiny is that of an oyſter, ** how . 


barous is man 


Pythagoras ſnudderd; he felt the enor- 

mity of the crime he was going to com- 
mit; he weeping aſked pardon of the 
oyſter, and replaced him very ſnug * 
the rock. 


Whilſt he was returning to the city, in 
a profound meditation at this adventure, 
he obſerved ſome ſpiders that were eating 
flies, ſwallows that were eating ſpiders, 


K 3 ſpar- 


* 
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ſparrow-hawks that were eatin g ſwallows. 
None of theſe folks, ſaid he, are : philo- 


ſophers Hes 


Pythagoras upon hisentrance was hurted, 
bruiſed, and thrown down, by a multitude 
of beggars and bunters, who ran in cry- 
ing Well done, he deſerved it. Who? 
what ? ſaid Pythagoras, getting up; 
whilſt the people continued running and 
crying, We _ have ___ mak in ſeeing 
them broil. 


* Pythagoras imagined they were ſpeak- 
ing of lentiles, or ſome other kind of ve- 
getable—but he was quite miſtaken 
they meant two poor Indians. Oh! ſald 
Pythagoras, theſe are doubtleſs two great 
philoſophers, who are tired of their lives; 
they are deſirous of regenerating under 
another form; there is a pleaſure in chang- 
ing the place of one's abode, though one 

FOE | may 
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may be badly er is no ua 
ne 


He went on with the mob as far as the 


public ſquare, where he ſaw the great pile 
of wood lighted, and oppoſite to it a bench, 
which was called a tribunal; upon this 
bench judges were ſeated, each of whom 
held a cow's tail in his hand, and they 
had caps upon their heads, which greatly 
reſembled the two ears of that animal 
which formerly carried Silenus, when he 
came into the country with Bacchus, 
after having crofſed the Erytrean ſea 
dry- footed, and ſtopped the courſe of the 
ſun and moon, as it is very e re- 
lated in the Orphics. 


, 


There was amongſt theſe judges an ho- 
neſt man well known-to Pythagoras. The 
ſage of India explained to the ſage of 
Samos the nature of the feſtival the In- 


| dian people were going to aſſiſt at. 
K 4 The 
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The two Indians, ſaid he; are not at all 
deſirous of being burnt ; my grave bre- 
thren have condemned them to that pu- 
niſhment, one for having ſaid that the 
ſubſtance of Xaca is not the ſubſtance of 
Brama; and the other for having ſuf 
pected that we pleaſe the Supreme Being 
by virtue, without holding, at the point 
of death, a cow by the tail; becauſe, ſaid 
he, we may be virtuous at all times, and 
becauſe one cannot always meet with a cow 
juſt as one may have occaſion for her. The 
good women of the city were ſo terrified 
with two ſuch heretical propoſitions, that 
they would not leave the judges. in peace, 
till ſuch time as they ordered the execu- 
tion of theſe two unfortunate men. 


Pythagoras judged that from the herb up 
to man there were many cauſes of uneaſi- 
neſs. He, however, made the judges and 
even the devotees liſten to reaſon, which 
never happened but at that one time. 

He 
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preached tole- 
is 
verſaries ſat fire to his houſe ; he 


He afterwards went and 


* 


\ 


HL o 


2 


tion at Crotona; but one of h 


ra 


- 


burnt the man who had ſayed two In- 
dians from the flames. Let thoſe eſcape 


who can. 
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4 ſhort d of the Ignoramui, upon 
' the Elogium of the Dauphin of TT 
 campoſed by Mr. Thomas. GL 


| 1 Have juſt read in the eloquent diſ- . 
courſe of Mr. Thomas the follo wing 
remarkable words : 


* The Dauphin read with pleaſure 
tt thoſe books where tender humanity de- 

* picted all men, and;even thoſe who err 
e like a brotherhood. Would he then 
t himſelf have been either a perſecutor, 
* or cruel? would he have adopted the 
« ferocity of thoſe who reckon miſtakes 
« amongſt crimes, and will torture to in- 
ce ſtruct? Ah! ſaid he, more than once, 
Let us not perſecute.” 


"Theſe words penetrated my heart; I 
cried out, What wretch dare be a perſecu- 
tor, when the heir to an illuſtrious crown 
has 
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has declared none Mould: be ſo? This 
prince . knew that perſecution never pro- 
duces any thing but evil; he had read a 
great deal: philoſophy had reached him. 


by books; for except Montagne, who 


eſtabliſhes nothing, and teaches only to 


doubt, there were at that time nothing 
but miſerable books of controverſy unwor- 


thy the peruſal of a king. But Henry IV. 
was inſtructed by adverſity, by the expe- 
rience of a private and a public life; in 


a word, by his own genius. Having been 
perſecuted he was no perſecutor. He was 
a greater philoſopher than he thought for, 
in the midſt of the claſh of arms, the 
factions of the kingdom, the intrigues of 
the court, and the rage of two oppoſite ſets. 
Lewis XIII. read nothing, knew nothing, 


and faw nothing—he allowed of per- 


ſecution. 
Lewis 


The greateſt happineſs that can befall a 
monarchic ſtate, is that the prince ſhould 
be enlightened. Henry IV. was not ſo 
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Lewis XIV. had great good ſenſe, a 
thirſt of glory which animated him to 
goodneſs, a juſt diſcernment, a noble heart; 
but unfortunately cardinal Mazarine did 
not cultivate. {9 fine a character. He de- 
_ ferved inſtructian, but was ignorant; his 

gonfeſſors, at length, ſubdued him; he 
perſecuted ; he ated evil. What! the 
| Sacis, the Arnauds, and ſo many other 
great men, impriſoned, exiled, baniſhed ! 
And far what? Becauſe they did not think 
like two, Jeſuits of the court: and at 
length his kingdom in flames for à bull! 
It muſt be acknowledged, fanaticiſm and 
knavery acquired the bull, ignorance re- 
ceived it, and obſtinacy oppolad: it. No- 
thing of this would have happened under 
a prince capable of eſtimating the value of 
efficacious indulgence, ſufficient favour, and 
even verſatile allowance. 


I am not ſurpriſed that formerly the 
cardinal de Lorrain ſhould perſecute ill 
adviſed people, who wanted to bring things 

back 
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back to the primitive inſtitution of the 
church; the cardinal would have loſt ſeven 
biſhopricks, and many conſiderable abbeys, 
Which he poſſeſſed. This is a very govd tea- 
lon for petſectiring thoſe who are not of our 
dpinlon. Ne people fately are more deſerv. 
ing of excourmunidation, than thoſe who 
Want tö take away our eſtates. "This is 


the only caufe of war amongſt tie; 


every one + defends hs N as far as he 
is able. 


bh, that let libs 17 peace i 
wars mould afifs about idle incomprehen- 
idle ſtofies, purely metapfiy ſical; that 
under the reign of Lewis XIII. in the 

year one thoufand fix hundred and twenty- 
four, it ſhould be forbid under the penalty 
of being ſent to the galleys, to think 
otherwiſe than like Ariſtotle ; that the in- 
nate ideas of Deſcartes ſhould be anithe- 
thiatized, to 4dtfiit chern afterwatds ; that 
mote than one queſtion worthy of Ra- 

e belais, 
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belais, ſhould be made a queſtion of Nate, 
is barbarous and abſurd. | 


it has oben been aſked, why from the 
time of Romulus, till ſuch time as the 
| popes became powerful, the Romans never 
perſecuted a ſingle philoſopher for his 
opinons. No other anſwer can be given 
than that the Romans were viſe, | 


Cicero was very powerful. He ſays in 
one of his letters, © Suto, when would 
you chuſe that I ſhould make a parti- 
« tion of Gaul?” He was much attached 
to the ſect of Academics; but we do not ; 
find that it ever entered his head to exile 3 
Stoic, to exclude an por from office, 
or to moleſt a Pythagorean. 


46 - 


And thou ill fated Jurieu, | a fugitive ; 
from thine own village, thou vouldeſt 
oppreſs the fugitive Bayle, in his aſylum 
* thine own; thou didſt let Spinoſa, 
of 
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of wWhom thou ; waſt not jealous, reſt in 


peace; thou wouldeſt overwhelm the re- 
ſpectable Bayle, who exploded Met tri- 
fling refutation by dalle of his fame. 

mot 

be. ſucceſſar: and * to > thirty — 
has ſaid, Let us not perſecute; and the 
burgler of an unknown city, the in- 
babitant of a arm oe a monk: ſhall tay, 
Let us yr 17 -! 


1-34 


ro 3 * man ** liberty of 
thought ! Juſt heaven | Fanatic tyrants ! 
begin then by cutting off our hands, that 
we may not write, tear out our tongues 
that ſpeak againſt thee, pluck out our ſoul, 
whoſe ſentiments of you are truly hor- 
rible. lee 
89 * 9501 Irn 7 
There are countries in which ſuperſti- 
tion, equally vile and barbarous, brutalizes 
the human ſpecies ; there are others, in 
which the mind of man enjoys all its pri- 
"1 veleges. 
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veleges. Between theſe two txtremitics, 
the one celeſtial; and the other infernal, 
there is a people in a thiddling Nate, with 
whom philoſophy is at one time cheriſhed, 
and at another proſcribed; amongſt whom 
Rabelais hab been at one time printed ac- 
corditig to æuxhority, bit Who let the 
great Arnaud periſn for want, in a foreigii 
village; a peeple who have lived in the 
darkeſt clouds from the time of the Druids, 
till ſach time as ſome rays of boy ghtneſs 
fell upon them from the head of Def. 


cartes. From them the light expanded 


itfelf from England. But will it be be⸗ 
lieved that Locke was ſcarce known to this 
people about thirty years ago? Will it 
be believed, that when they were made 
acquainted with the wiſdom of this great 
man, ignoramus's in office violently op- 
preſſed the man, who firſt brought the 
truths from the iſland of philoſophers into 
the country of Frivolzy * | 


If 
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If thoſe were perſecuted who enlight- 
ened fouls, the rage alſo extended itſelf to 
thoſe who ſaved bodies, It is in vain de- 
monſtrated that inoculation may preſerve 
the lives of twenty-five thouſand perſons 
yearly in a great kingdom; the enemies 
of human nature have not failed treating 
its benefactors as public poiſoners. If 
they had been unluckily liſtened to, what 
would have been the conſequence ? thy 
neighbouring people would have concluded 
that the nation was oquiliy diveſted of 
reaſon and e 


53 are, happily, only caſual; 


only perſonal ; they depend upon the ca- 
price of three or four perſons poſſeſſed 
with the devil, who 'perceive what no 
_ others would ever ſee, if their underſtand- 
ing was not corrupted ; they cabal, they 


combine, an outcry is made, the people 


are afterwards ſurpriſed at the outcry, and 
then all is forgot. 


L A man 
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A man ds bold enough to ſay, not only 
after all: phyſicians, but even after all other 
men, that if providence had not given 
us hands, there would have been no artiſts;" 
nor ar ts on earth. A vinegar- maker, turned 
ſchool-maſter, pronounces this propoſition 
to be impious; he pretends that the au- 
thor attributes every thing to our hands, 
and nothing to our minds. A monkey 
would not dare ſet forth ſuch an accuſation 
in the country of monkies; this accuſation 
however ſucceeds amongſt men The au- 
thor 1s furiouſly perſecuted; at the end 
of three months nothing farther is thought 
about it. Moſt philoſophical books are 
like La Fontaine's tales; they were at firſt 
burnt, but were in the end brought 
upon the ſtage at the comic opera. Why 
are theſe repreſentations allowed? becauſe 
it was at length diſcovered, that there was 
nothing in them but what was laughable, 
Why does the ſame book that has been 
proſcribed, remain peaceably in the hands 

| of 
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of the readers? becauſe it was found out 
that this book' was in no ſhape pernicious 
to ſociety ; that no abſtracted thought, or 
any pleaſant allies in it, have deprived 
one citizen of the leaſt privilege ; that it 
hath not raiſed the price of proviſions ; 
that the wallets of the mendicant monks 
have ſtill been crammed; that the com- 
merce of the world has not in any ſhape 
been diſturbed by it; and that the book 
has in reality only ſerved to employ the 
leiſure of ſome readers. | 


The pleaſure of eren is, in oa 
its only ſource. 


Let us leave the caſual oppreſſion of 
philoſophy, which has been a thouſand 
times inflicted upon it, amongſt us, to 
come to theological oppreſſion, which is 
more durable. We may trace diſputation 
to the primitive ages, and the oppoſite 
parties have always anathematized each 

L 2 Other, 
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other. Which have been in the right? 
The ſtrongeſt. Cauneils combat councils, 
till at length authority and time decide. 
Then the two parties unite, perſacute a 
third that riſes up, and this oppreſſes 2 
fourth. We tag well know, that blood 
has been continually ſpilling for ong thou- 
ſand five hundred years, on agequnt. of 
theſe diſputes: but this is not ſufficiently 
known, If there never had been any per- 


ſecution, there never bad been any * 
gous war. 


Let us then a thoufand times repeat 
with a Dauphin, whoſe loſs we ſa much 
deplore, Perſecute no one. 
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An Al fo the Public upon the Parricides 
imputed to the Fami hes of Calas and 
Sicven. 


ERE then are two accuſations of 
parricide on account of religion in 


onk year in France, and two families le- 


gally factificed by fanaticim. The ſame 


prejudice which ſtretched Calas upon the. 


wheel at Toulouſe, dragged to the al- 
fows the whole family of Sirven, in a 


jutiſdiction of the nit ptovinee ; and the 


ſame defender of innocence, M. Elias de 
Beaumont, advocate of the Parliament of 
Paris, who juſtified Calas, has alſo juſtified 
the Sirvetis, by àa memorial ſigned by La 
advocates ; 4 memorial that demonſtrates 
that the ſentence pronounced againſt the 
sirvens is {till more abſurd than the arret 
againſt the Calas 8. 
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This, in few words, is the fact, the re- 
cital of which may ſerve as an inſtruction 
to foreigners, who cannot yet obtain the 
reading of the factum of the eloquent 
Mr. de Beaumont. 


'In Ve year one - thouſand fem j-"N 
and ſixty-one, at the very timg; that the, 
proteſtant family of Calas were in fetters 
accuſed with having aſſaſſingted Mare; 


"Anthony Calas, who it was ſuppaſed, Was 


deſirous of embracing the catholic reliy 
gion, it happened. that a daughter of the 
ſaid Paul Sirven, commiſſary e at Terrier, 
in the country of Caſtres, was. preſented 
to the biſhop of Caſtres by a woman, who 
had the management of his houſe. The 
biſhop, being informed that this girl was 
of a Calviniſt family, ſhut her up, in A 
kind of convent at Caſtres, called the houſe 
of the Regents. This young girl was flog- 
ged into a knowledge of the catholic re- 


 ligiop, and this diſcipline was ſo ſeverely 


beſtowed 
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beſtowed upon her, that ſhe went mad; 
having eſcaped from her confinement, 
ſhe threw herſelf into a well, in the 
middle of the country, at a great diſtance 
from. her father's houſe, near a village 
called Mazamet. Hereupon the village 
juſtice reaſoned thus: At Toulouſe, Calas 
1s going to be broke upon the wheel, 
and his wife burnt, who, doubtleſs, have 
deſtroyed their ſon, to prevent his goin 8 
to maſs: I ſhould, therefore, accordin 8 
to the example of my ſuperiors, do as 
much upon this occaſion to the Sirvens, 
who | have, doubtleſs, | drowned their 
daughter for the ſame cauſe. It is true 
I have no proof that the father, mother, 
and two liſters” of this girl have aſſaſſi- 
nated her; but I have heard chere is no 
more proof againſt the Calas's, ſo that T 
run no riſk. It would perhaps be too 
much for a country-juſtice to break upon 
the wheel and burn; I thall, at leaft, have 
the ai of taking up a whole Hu- 
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guengt family, aud ſhall: be paid for my 
trouble out of the confiſcated effects. For 
u greater ſecurity, this impotent fanatic 
has the corpſe examined by a doctor ag 
learned in medicine as he is in juriſ- 
prudence. The doctor, quite aſtoniſhed 
at not finding the girl's ſtomach filled 
with water, and being ignorant that it is 
impoſſible for water to enter a body, from 
which the air cannot iſſue, coneludes that 
the girl has been knocked on the head, 
and afterwards thrown into the well. 
A devatee in the neighbourhood affir ms, 
that this is a practice in all proteſtant 
families. At length, aſter many proceed- 
ings, as irregular as the reaſoning was 
abſurd, the juſtice decrees that the fa- 
ther, mother, and ſiſters of the ma 
thould be apprehended. 


At this news Siron convenes his 
friends; they are all convinced of his 
Innocence ; but the affair of Calas filled 
the 
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the whole province with terror; they 
adviſe Sirven not to - expoſe himſelf to 
the madneſs of fanaticiſm ; he flies with 
his wife and daughters, at an inclement 
' ſeaſon, This unhappy band are com- 


pelled to croſs on foot mountains covered 


with ſnow ;' one of the daughters of 


Sirven, who had been married about a 


year, is brought to-bed, without any af- 
ſiſtance, upon the ice. Dying as ſhe is, 
ſhe is forced to carry her expiring in- 
fant in her arms. The firſt news. that 


at length reaches this family upon their 


arrival in à place of ſafety, is, that the 
father and mother are condemned to 
death, and the two ſiſters, declared equally 
eulpable, to perpetual baniſhment; that 
their eſtate is confiſcated ; and that they 
have nothing left in this world but op- 
probrium and miſery. 


This may be ſeen more at length in 
the excellent performance of M. de Beau- 


mont, 
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mont, with complete proofs of the moſt 
pure innocence, and the moſt deteſtable 
injuſtice. vere och 


Providence, who allowed that the firſt 
attempts which produced the juſtification 
of Calas, who died upon the wheel in 


Languedoc, ſhould come from the ex- 


tremity of the mountains and neighbour- 
ing deſarts of Switzerland, hath again 
been pleaſed that the vengeance of the 
Sirvens, ſhould iſſue from the ſame ſo- 


litude. The children of Calas took re- 


fuge there, the family of Sirven there 
ſought an aſylum at the ſame time. Sym- 
pathizing and truly religious men, Who 
have had the conſolation of ſerving theſe 
two unfortunate families, and who the 
firſt reſpected their diſaſters and their vir- 
tue, could not then. preſent petitions for 
the Sirvens, as they could for the Ca- 
las's, becauſe the criminal proſecutions 
againſt the Sirvens proceeded more ſlow- 
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ly, and continued longer. And afterwards 
how could a wandering family, four hun- 
dred miles diſtant from their country re- 
cover the meceſſary pieces for: their juſtifica - 
tion? what was to he done by a father over- 
whelmed with miſery, a dying wife, whoſe 
grief hath, in fact, already deſtroyed her, 
and: two daughters, equally unfortunate as 
their father and mother? It was neceſ- 
ſary to legally require à copy of the pro- 
ceedings againſt them Forms perhaps ne- 
eeſſary, but whoſe effect is often tod op 
preſs, the innacent and wretched; would 
not allow it, Their intimidated relations 


did not dare write to them all that this 


family could learn in a foreign country 
was, that they; were candemned. to death, 


at home. Were it known with what care 


and difficulty ſome judicial proofs were 
extracted in their favour, it would be 
qreadful. By what kind of fatality is, it, 
lp, eaſy to pr fy, _ ſe difiicylt..to 
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The fame form of juſtice could not 
be uſed for the Sirvens which had been 
practiſed by the Calas's, becauſe the Ca- 
tas's had been condemned by a parlia- 
ment, and the Sirvens had been tried 
only by ſubordinate judges, from whom 
an appeal lay to the ſame parliament, 
We ſhall not dere repent any thing of 
generous M. de Beaumont; but having 
conſidered how cloſely theſe two oecur- 
mankind, we thought it was for the ſame 
intereſt to attack that fanatitiſm which 
produced them at its ſource. In the pre» 


- ſent inſtance, the ſubjects ate only two 


obſcure families; but when the moſt un 
known creature dies of the ſame eon - 
tagion, which hath long deſdlated the 
earth, this is a declaration to the whole 
world that the diſorder ſtill ſubſiſts. All 
men ſhould be upon their guard; and 
if there be ſome phyſicians, they ſhould 

2 ſearch 
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ch for remedies to deſtroy the prin- 
= of the univerſal mortality. 


erhaps, s of Juriſprudence 
K * I — of the e 
9 to the king of. Ian 
2 but it has been _ oo. 
public; and . of 5 
25 * _ after him we are 
addreſs qurſelves, 
naw Seng to ſpeak. 
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Examples of Fanaticiſm in Fa. 


UMAN nature has ever becn fuſ- 

ceptible of errors; but theſe have 
not been conſtantly "homicides. We 
may have been ignorafit that the earth 
revolved round the ſun; we may have 
believed in fortunt-tdiers' 3. we may have 
given credit to the prognoſtics of bitds; ; 


| have thought that ſerpents were enchant- 


ed ; that party-coloured animals might be 


created by diſplaying to the mothers ob- 


jets of different hues ; we may have been 
perſuaded that in the declenſion of the 


moon, the marrow of the bones dimi- 


niſhes; that corn muſt rot to grow, &c. 
Such kinds of folly have not, at leaſt, 
produced perſecution, diſcord, or murders. 


Other ſpecies of madneſs have diſturbed 
the earth, and given vent to a deluge of 
blood. We are not ſufficiently acquainted, 

for 
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for inſtance; with the number of wretches 
that have been' deliveted up to the exe- 
cutioner by ignorant judges,” who quiet- 
ly and without ſcruple condemned them 
to the flames upon an accuſation of ſor- 
cery. There has not been a ſingle tri- 
bunal in Chriſtendom, that has not often 
been polluted with ſuch judicial aſ- 
ſaſſinations during fifteen hundred com- 
plete centuries; and, when I ſay, that 
there have been amongſt the Chriſtians 
upwards of one hundred thouſand vic- 
tims to this ideot and barbarous juriſ- 
prudence, and that the greater part of 
them were innocent girls and women, 
I do not charge the account high enough. 


Libraries are crammed with books re 
lative to the laws of witchcraft ; all the 
deciſions of theſe judges are founded 


upon the example of the magicians of 
Pharaoh, the witch of Endor, perſons 
poſſeſſed, who are mentioned in the Evan- 
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geliſts, and the apoſtles being expreſsly ſent 


exorciſe people. poſſeſſed of devils. No 


one dared aver, through pity for the hu- 
man race, that Gop might formerly ſuf- 
fer poſſeſſions, and ſorcery, and not allow. 
them at preſent. Such a diſtinction would. 
have appeared criminal; victims were 
abſolutely neceſſary. Chriſtianity was 
always defiled with ſuch abſurd bar- 
barity ; all the fathers of the church 
believed in magie; upwards of fifty 
councils pronounced anathemas againſt 
thoſe who made devils enter into 
men's bodies by the virtue of words. 
The univerſal error was facred ; ſtateſ- 
men, who might have diſabuſed the 
people, did not think of it, they were 
too much immerſed in the torrent of 
bufineſs. They were afraid of the power 
of prejudice ; they faw that this fanaticiſm 
fprang from the boſom of religion it- 
ſelf ; they did not dare ſtrike this unna- 
tural child for fear of wounding the mo- 
ther, 
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ther, they rather choſe to expoſe them- 


ſelves to the ſlavery of popular error, 
than combat it. 


Princes and kings have paid dearly 
for the fault they were guilty of, in en- 
couraging the ſuperſtition of the vulgar. 
Were not. the people of Paris taught to 
believe that king Henry III. uſed ſorcery 
in his devotion? and were not magical 
operations long in uſe to rob him of an 
unhappy life, whoſe thread was more ſure- 
ly cut by the knife of a Jacobin, than if 
all hell had been conjured up by ſorcery ? 


Did not cheats want to conduct Mar- 
tha Broſſier, who was poſſeſſed, to Rome, 
to accuſe Henry IV. in the name of the 
devil, with not being a good catholic ? 
Each year, in thoſe half-ſavage times 
we are ſpeaking of, was checquered with 
ſuch adventures. Did not all that re- 
mained of the league at Paris promul- 


M gate 
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gate, that the devil had wrung the hand- 
ſome Gabriel D'Etree's neck? 


We ſhould not, it is ſaid now, bring 
forth to view theſe hiſtories ſo ſhocking 
to human nature; and I ſay, that we 
ſhould repeat them a thouſand times, 
that they may be inceſſantly preſent to 
the mind of man. We ſhould re-echo 
that the unfortunate prieſt Urban Grand- 
ier was condemned to the flames by 1g - 
norant judges, and fold to a blood-thirſty 
miniſter. Grandier's innocence was evi- 
dent; but ſome nuns declared he had 
bewitched them, and this was enough. 
God was forgot, to ſpeak only of the 
devil. It neceſſarily happened that the 
commerce between men and devils be- 
ing by the prieſts made articles of faith, 
and the judges confidering this imagi- 
nary crime as real and frequent as theft, 
we found amongſt us more ſorcerers than 
robbers. | 
Evil 
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Evil Juriſprudence multipli es Crimes. 


R rituals and juriſprudence, found- 

ed upon the decree of Gratian, 
were what, in fact, laid the ground-work 
of magic. A weak people give the alarm, 
our fathers excommunicate and exorciſe 
thoſe who enter into compacts with the 
devil; our judges burn them : it is, 
therefore, very certain that bargains may 
be made with the devil; now if theſe 
bargains are ſecretly made, and Belzebub 
keeps his word with us, we may be en- 
riched in a fingle night. It is only ne- 
ceſſary for us to go to the nocturnal meet- 
ing; the fear of being diſcovered ſhould 
not preponderate over our hopes of the 
infinite good which the devil can do us. 
Beſides, Beelzebub, being more powerful 
than our juſtices, may ſecure us againſt 
them. Thus reaſoned theſe wretches ; 


and the more piles that were lighted by 
M 2 fana- 
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fanatical judges, the more ideots were 
found to brave them. 


But there were beſides more accuſers 
than criminals, Was a girl with child 
without her lover being known, 1t was the 
devil that had impregnated her. Did 
ſome huſbandmen obtain by their induſtry 
a more plentiful harveſt than their neigh- 
bour, it was becauſe they were ſorcerers: 
the inquiſition burnt them, and fold their 
eſtates for its emolument. The pope de- 
legated throughout all Germany and 
elſewhere judges, who gave up the vic- 
tims to the ſecular power; ſo that laymen 
were for along time only the catchpoles and 
_ executioners of the prieſts. It is ſtill the 
ſame in Spain and Portugal. 


-;:.+ proportion as a prince was 1gnorant 
and barbarous, the dominion of the devil 
was there acknowledged. We have a 


collection 
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collection of the arrets that were iſſued 
in Franche-Comté againſt the ſorcerers, 
publiſhed in 1607, by a chief judge of 
St. Claude, named Boguet, with the ap- 
- probation of ſeveral biſhops. Were a 
man to write ſuch a work at preſent, he 
would be ſent to Bedlam: but at that 
time, all the other judges were as cruelly 
incenſed as he. Each province had a 
like regiſter. In a word, when philo- 
ſophy began to dawn upon men, the per- 
ſecution of witches ceaſed ; and they are 
no longer viſible upon earth, 
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of Parricides. 


1 MAY venture to ſay, that it is the 
ſame thing with reſpect to parricides. 
Let the judges of Languedoc ceaſe raſh- 
ly to think, that every father of a pro- 
teſtant family begins by aſſaſſinating his 
children, as ſoon as they have ſome diſ- 
poſition for the Roman faith; and from 
that time, there will be no more pro- 
ſecutions for parricides. This crime is 
indeed greater than that of entering in- 
to compact with the devil; for it may 
happen that ſome weak women, who 
have been taught by their curate in his 
ſermon, that they might go and copulate 
with a he-goat, at a nocturnal meeting of 
witches, may conceive from this diſcourſe, 
a deſire of going to this meeting, and copu- 
lating with a he-goat. There are ſuch 
unguents in nature, whoſe frictions will 

make 
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make women dream that they have re- 
ceived favours from the devil. But at is 
not in nature for fathers and mothers to 
cut their children's throats to pleaſe 
Gop. And, perhaps, if the ſuſpicion 
continues, that it is common for proteft- 
ants to aſſaſſinate their children, to pre- 
vent their turning catholics, the catho- 
lic religion may become ſo odious to them, 
as to ſtifle nature fo far m ſome unhappy 
fanatic fathers, that they may be tempted 
to commit a crime which has been ſo raſh- 
ly imputed to them, 


An Italian author relates, that a monk 
of Calabria thought proper to go from 
village to village, and preach aginſt be- 
ſtiality, of which he drew ſuch lively 
pictures, that three months after, up- 
wards of fifty women were accuſed of this 
horrible crime, 
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Toleration alive can render Society ſupport- 
| able. 


HAT a dreadful paſſion is that 

pride, which would force men to 
think like ourſelves ! but is it not the 
ſummit of folly to think of bringing 
them to our dogmas, in making them 
continually revolt by the moſt atrocious 
calumnies, by perſecutions, dragging them 


to the gallies, to the gibbet, to the wheel, 
and to the flaming pile? 


An Iriſh prieſt has lately advanced in 
a Pamphlet, that is, indeed, unknown, 
but which he has nevertheleſs written, and 
he has heard others aſſert, that we are 
come a hundred years too late to raiſe 
our voices againſt the want of toleration; 
that barbarity has taken place of gen- 
tleneſs; and this is not the time to com- 


plain. I ſhall reply to thoſe who ſpeak 
in 
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in this manner: Obſerve: what paſſes un- 
der your own eyes, and if you have a 
human heart, you will join your com- 
paſſion to ours. Eight unhappy preach- 
ers have been hanged in France fince 
the year 1745. The bills of confeſſion 
have excited infinite troubles; and, at 


length, an unhappy fanatic from the 


dregs of the people, having attempted to 
aſſaſſinate the king in 1757, he anſwered, 
before the parliament upon his firſt in- 
terrogation “, he had undertaken this par- 
ricide through a principle of religion; and 
he added theſe fatal words, . He that 
% does no good but to himſelf, is good 
« for nothing.” By whom was he taught 
them? who could teach a college-ſweeper, 

a wretched varlet, to talk thus +? He 
maintained when put to the torture, not 
only that this aſſaſſination was a meri- 
torious deed +, but that he had heard all 


* Damien's Trial, p. 1 31. + Ibid. p. 135. 
1 Ibid, p. 405. 
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the prieſts in the great hall of the pa- 
lace where juſtice is adminiſtered,” ſay 
the ſame. 


The contagion of fanaticiſm then ftill 
fabfiſts. The virus is ſo little eradicated, 
that a prieſt * in the country of the 
Calas's and Sirvens, printed a few. years 
fince, an Apology for the Maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Another + has pub- 
tihed the Juſtification of the Murderers 
of the curate Grandier ; and when that 
uſeful humane Treatiſe upon Toleration 
appeared in France, it could not be al- 
lowed a public fale. This Treatiſe has 
indeed done ſome good, it has diſſipated 
ſome prejudices, it has inſpired a hor- 
ror for perſecutions and fanaticiſm ; but 
in this picture of religious barbarities, 
the author has omitted certam features 
that would have rendered the picture 


The Abbe de Ceiverac. + The Abbey dela 
Menardaye. | 


more 
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more terrible, and the inſtruction more 
ſtriking. 


The author has been reproached with 
going a little too far, when, in order 
to diſplay how deteſtable and frantic is 
perſecution, he introduces a relation of 
Ravaillac propoſing to the Jeſuit le Tel- 
lier the confinement of all the Janſeniſts. 
This fiction might, indeed, appear ſome- 
what outree to thoſe who are unacquint- 
ed with the filly rage of fanaticiſm. It 
will appear very ſurpriſing, when it- is 
known, that what is a fiction in the 
Treatiſe upon Toleration is an hiſtori- 

cal fact. 


We, in effect, find in the Hiſtory of 


the Reformation of Switzerland, that in 
order to prevent the great change that 
was ready to burſt, ſome prieſts of Ge- 
neva, in 1536, corrupted a ſervant maid 
to poiſon three of the principal actors 

in 
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| in the reformation ; and that the poiſon 
' not having been adminiſtered ſtrong 
enough, they put ſome that was more 
violent in the bread and wine of the pub- 
lic communion, in order to exterminate 
all thoſe of the reformed religion in a 


ſingle morning, and to make the church 
of God triumph *, 


The author of the Treatiſe upon To- 
leration has not mentioned the ſhock. 
ing executions wherein ſo many unhappy 
victims periſhed in the vallies of Pied- 
mont. He has paſſed over in ſilence the 
maſſacre of ſix hundred inhabitants of 
Valtelina, men, women, and children, who 
were murdered by the catholics on a Sun- 
day in the month of September, 1620. 
I will not ſay it was with the conſent and 
aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop of Milan, 


* Ruchat, Vol. I. p. 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Roſet, 
Vol. III. p. 13. Savion, Vol. III. p. 126. Meſſ. 
Chouit, p. 20. with the teſtimonies of the proſecution, 


Charles 
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Charles Borome, who was made a ſaint. 
Some paſſionate writers have averred this 
fact, which I am very far from believ- 
ing; but I ſay, there is ſcarce any city or 
borough in Europe, where blood has not 
been ſpilt for religious quarrels; I fay, 
that the human ſpecies has ſenſibly di- 
miniſhed, becauſe women and girls were 


maſſacred as well as men; 1 fay, that 


Europe would have been one third better 
peopled, if there had been no theologi- 
cal diſputes. In fine, I ſay, that fo far 
from forgetting theſe abominable times, 
we ſhould frequently take a view of 
them, to inſpire an eternal horror for 
them; and that it is for our age to make 
reparation by toleration, for this long 
collection of crimes, which has taken 
place through the want of toleration, 
during ſixteen barbarous ages. 


Let it not then be ſaid, that there are 
no traces left of that ſhocking fanaticiſm, 


of 
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of the want of toleration ; they are ſtill 
every where to be met with, even in thoſe 
countries that are eſteemed the moſt 
humane. The Lutheran and Calviniſt 
preachers, were they maſters, would, per- 
haps, be as little inclined to pity, as ob- 
durate, as inſolent as they upbraid their 
antagoniſts with being. The barbarous 
law, whereby any Roman catholic is for- 
bidden to reſide more than three days 
in certain countries is not yet revoked. 
An Italian, a Frenchman, or an Auſtrian, 
cannot occupy a houſe, or poſſeſs an acre 
of land in their territories ; whilſt an 
unknown citizen of Geneva, or Schaff- 
houſen, 1s, at leaſt, allowed to purchaſe 
manors in France. If a Frenchman, on 
the contrary, wanted to purchaſe an eftate 
in the proteſtant republics of which I am 
ſpeaking, and if the government wiſely 
winked at it, there would be ſtill ſome 
ſouls formed of ſuch clods, as to rife up 
againſt this tolerating humanity, | 

4 What 
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What principally foments Anti-toleration, 
Hatred, and Tyjuftice. 


NE of the great aliments of anti- 

toleration, and the hatred of citizens 
againft their fellow countrymen, is that 
unhappy cuſtom of perpetuating divi- 
ſions by monuments and feſtivals. Such 
is the annual proceſſion at Toulouſe, 
wherein thanks are yearly returned to 
Gop, for four thouſand murders; it has 
been forbidden by ſeveral royal ordon- 
nances, but is not yet aboliſhed. Reli- 
gion and the throne are annually inſulted 
by this barbarous ceremony; and at the 
end of a century, the inſult is doubly in- 
crealed with the ſolemnity. Theſe are 
the ſecular games at Toulouſe: and the 
city then alks a plenary indulgence of the 
pope in favour of the proceſſion. It 
doubtleſs ſtands in need of indulgence ; 
but we cannot deſerve it, whilſt we eter- 
nize fanaticiſm. _ 
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The laſt ſecular ceremony was obſerved 
in 1762, at the very time that Calas was 
expiring upon the wheel. Gop was 
praiſed - on the one hand, and innocence 
maſſacred on the other. Will poſterity 
believe to what a height ſuperſtition was 
carried in our time upon this unhappy 
ſolemmity ? 


At firſt, the coblers, in ceremonial ha- 
bits, carry the head of the firſt biſhop 
of Toulouſe, and prince of Peloponeſus, 
who inconteſtably held the ſee of Tou- 
louſe before the death of Jesus CaurisT, 
Then come the tylers, loaden with the 
bones of all the children that Herod put 
to death one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty-ſix years ago; and though theſe 
children were buried at Epheſus, like the 
eleven thouſand virgins at Cologn, as all 
the world can teſtify, they are nevertheleſs 
interred at Toulouſe. 


The 
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The dealers in old cloaths diſplay ' a 
bit of the virgin's gown, which they 
take great care of, and which they pur- 
chaſed of a female Jew-dealer at bs or 
> Beaumaire, | | 


The relics of st. Peter and St. Paul 
are carried by the fraternity of taylors. 
Theſe probably were the dreſſes made for 
them by the habit - maker Dorcas ; for as 
to their bodies, it is certain they are at 
Nome with their ne 


Thirty dead bodies next pass i in review. 
If theſe mummeries only were conſidered, 
they would be ridiculous and diſguſting. 
Piety deceived is nevertheleſs piety. The 
fooliſh people may, at all events, ſulfil 
their duty (eſpecially when the Police is 
exact) though they carry in proceſſion the 
bones of four thouſand children put to 
death by the wiſe command of Herod in 
een But ſo many dead bodies, 
8 N which 
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which upon this occaſion ſerve only to 
create a remembrance of four hundred ci»: 
tizens who were put to death in 1 562, 
can make but a very ſhocking impreſſion 
upon the minds of the living. Add to 
this the black and white penitents, who 
march in this proceſſion, with a cloth 
maſk over their faces, reſemhling ghoſts, 
and greatly increaſe the horror of this 
their heads full of phantoms, their hearts 
ſeized with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, and 
filled with gall againſt their brethren, who 
are inſulted by this proceſſion. In this 
manner, people formerly came from the 
Chamber of Meditations amongſt. the Je- 
ſuits: the imagination is inflamed at theſe 
objects, and the ſoul becomes. atrocious 
and a the elibozgs) ub list 


Uahappy mortals | let. your bellen 
ſoften your manners, ſway you to cle+ 
mency, gentleneſs, and charity. | Cele- 

brate 
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brate the day of Fontenoy, when all the 


wounded enemies were carried with our 


own in the ſame houſes, in the ſame 
hoſpitals, where'they were treated with the 
fame care and ttenti6n. - Me 


1 +) if FAT } 1811 


1 


7 „lebte the generdlity of mate 


who raiſe a ſubſcription in favour” of 
our bee in 1 the laft War. e 

Celebrate the benefacttons ck 
Lewis XV. heaped upon the family of 
Calas; and let this feſtival be an eter- 
nal reparation to injuſtice, q or 5 5 

Celebrate the beneficent and aſefit in- 
ſtitutions of the Invalids, of the young 
ladies of St. Cyr, of the gentlemen of the 


military ſchool. Let your feſtivals com- 


memorate virtuous actions, and not Ha- 
tred, diſcord, e blood- ned, And 
carnage. ts 
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rn: Cauſe * Anti-toleration | 


Soak that all theſe things were: re- 
lated to a Chineſe, an Indian of good 
ſenſe, and that he had the patience to liſten 
to them; I ſuppoſe him willing to be ac- 
quainted with the cauſe of ſo many per- 
ſecutions in Europe, why ſuch, inveterate 
animoſities ſtill burſt forth, whence aroſe. 


ſo many reciprocal -anathemas, ſo many 


1 


paſtoral inſtructions, which are no other 


than defamatory libels; lettres de cacbets, 
which under Lewis XIV. filled the pri- 
ſons and deſarts: an anſwer muſt be 


given to him. We muſt, bluſhing, tell 


him, the one believes in verſatile grace, 


the others in effectual grace. In Avig- 


non they ſay, that Jeſus died for all, and 
in the ſuburbs of Paris, that he died for 


ſeveral. There it is averred that mar- 


riage is a viſible ſign of an inviſible thing; 
here it is maintained, there is nothing in- 


: viſible 
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viſible in this union. There are cities 
where the appearances of matter may ſub- 
ſiſt without the apparent matter exiſt- 
ing, and where a body may be in fifty 
different places. There are other cities 
where matter is thought to be pene- 
trahle; and, in fine, to complete the 
whole, there are in theſe cities, great 
edifices where one thing is taught, and 
other edifices where a quite oppoſite thing 
muſt be believed. The method of diſpu- 
tation varies with the colour of the gowns. 

ſo that the controverſiſts dreſſed in white, 
grey, and black, never agree ; one perſon's 

being muffled up with a cloak, and another 

with a choſable, will have the ſame ef- 
fect. Theſe are the cauſes of this reci- - 
procal anti-toleration, which makes the 
ſubjects of the ſame ſtate at eternal en- 
mity; and by an unaccountable mental 


diſorder, theſe ſeeds of diſcord are allowed 
to ſubſiſt, 


N 3 The 
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The Indian or Chineſe would not cer- 
t tainly be able to comprehend that people 
ſhould have perſecuted one another, and 
cut one another's throats ſo long, for ſuch 
reaſons. He would immediately think 
that ſuch horrid butchery could have no 
other ſource, but the direct oppoſite of 
moral principles, He would be greatly 
ſurpriſed, when he was informed, thar 
our morals are all alike, the ſame as 
were profeſſed at all times in China, and 
in India, the fame by which all people 
have been governed. How juſtly he might 
pity and deſpiſe us, when he found this 
uniform and eternal morality could nei- 
ther unite us, nor make us gentle, and 
that ſcholaſtic ſubtilties have made mon- 
ſters of thoſe who by ſticking ſimply 
to this ſame morality, would haye been 
brothers, 


What TIhave here ſaid with reſpect tothe 
Calas's and Sirvens ſhould have been re- 
| peated 
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peated theſe fifteen hundred years paſt, 
tom the times of the quarrels of Atha- 
naſius aud Arius, which the emperor Con- 
ſtantine immediately treated as ſenſeleſs, 
to thoſe of the Jeſuit le Tellier, and the 
Janſeniſt eh er the bills of con- 
1 0. 


J. 2 


2 thave-3 is not a fog eg 
diſpute, which has been attended with fa- 
tal conſequences. ' Twenty volumes might 
be compiled from them; but I ſhall con- 
clude with that of the Cordeliers and Ja- 
cobins;-who paved the way for the re- 
formation of the powerful republic of 
Berne. This, amongſt a thouſand hiſto- 
nies; is the - moſt horrible, the moſt ſa- 
crilegious, and, at the ſame time, the beſt 
atteſted. 
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A Digreſſion upon the Sacrileges that quit 
on the n of Berne. 


TT is well hw that the — 
Franciſcans, and the Jacobins or Do- 
minicans have, from their foundation, 
borne each other a reciprocal deteſtation. 
They were divided upon ſeveral theologi- 
cal points, as well as the intereſt of their 
wallet. Their chief quarrel turned upon 
the ſtate of Mary before her birth. The 
Brother-Cordeliers averred that Mary had 
not ſinned in her mother's venter ; the 
Brother- Jacobins denied it. There never 
was, perhaps, a more ridiculous queſtion, 
and it was this very thing, that made 
theſe two orders irreconcilable, 


A Cordelier, preaching at Frankfort in 
1503, upon the immaculate conception of 
Mary, ſaw a Dominican, named Vigam, 
comg. into church; © Holy virgin,” he 

| | cried, 
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cried, I thank thee for not having 
«« permitted me to be of a ſect which dif- 
* honours. thee and thy ſon!” Vigam 
told him he lied ; the Cordelier came down 
from the pulpit, having an iron crucifix 
in his hand, with which he ſtruck the 
Jacobin Vigam ſo very violently, that he 
left him for dead upon the ſpot : after 
which he finiſhed his ſermon upon the 


The Jacobins convened a chapter to 
avenge this inſult, and, jn hopes of humi- 
lating ſtill more the Cordeliers, they re- 
ſolved upon operating miracles. After 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, they at length 
met with a favourable opportunity at 
Berne. ” : ( REL! 


One of their monks was confeſſor to a 
weak young taylor, named Jetzer, who 
Mary and St. Barbe. This ideot a 


to 


RQ 
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to them an excellent ſubje& for miracles. 
His confeſſor perſuaded him that the vir- 
gin and St. Barbe expreſſly commanded 
him to make himſelf a Jacobin, and to 
give all his money to the convent. Jetzer. 
obeyed, and took the habit. When he was 
well experienced in his profeſſion, four Ja- 
cobins, whoſe names are in the proſecution, 
diſguiſed themſelves ſeveral times, as they 
eaſily could, one as an angel, another as a 
| ſoul of purgatory, a third as the _ 
"I a N 


The reſult of all theſe- A 
nn account of which would be too tedious 
to relate, was, chat at length the virgin 
acknowledged to him, that ſhe was horn 
in original ſin; that ſhe would have been 
damned if her ſon, who was not yet upon 
earth; had not taken care immediately to 
regenerate her after ſhe was bern; that 


the Cordeliers were impious wretches, who 


Brievouſſy offended her ſon, by pretending 
that 
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out mortal ſin; and ſhe charged him to 


declare this news to all the good ſervants 


of Gop and Mary in Berne. 


Jetzer failed not to do it. Mary ap- 
peared again; accompanied by two robuſt, 
vigorous, angels, to thank him; [ſhe told 
him, that ſhe tame to imprint on him 
the holy ſtigmas of her ſon, as a proof of 
her miſſion, and to recompence him. 


The two angels tied him, and the virgin 
drove nails into his hands and fert. The 


next day brother jetzer was :publickly' ex- 
poſed upon the altar, freſſi hleeding from 
the celeſtial favours he had received. 
The devotees came in crowds to kiſs the 
wounds. He performed às many miracles 
as he deſired; but the apparitions always 
continued. Jetzer at length diſcovered 


nn to reveal every thing; he fol- 
lowed 


maſk which he wote z he eried out, and 
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lowed the under-prior into his cell, where 
he found his confeſſor, St. Barbe, and 
the two angels, who were drinking with 
| girls. SY | N 11 + 2 


The monks, being detected, had no 
other reſource but to poiſon him; they 
ſprinkled a hoſt with corroſive ſub- 
limate; Jetzer found it have ſuch a bad 
taſte that he could not ſwallow it; he fled. 
from the churgh, crying. out againſt the 
facrilegious poiſoners. The trial laſted 
two years: it came on before the biſhop 
of Lauſanne; for ſeculars were not then 
allowed to judge monks. The biſhop 
took the part of the Dominicans. He 
determined that apparitions were real, 
and that poor Jetzer was an impoſtor: he 
had even the cruelty to put this innocent 
man to the torture; but the Dominicans, 
being afterwards ſo imprudent as to de- 
grade him, and ſtrip him of ſuch a holy 
— Jetzer being hereby rendered a 
ſecular, 
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ſecular, the conncil of Berne ſecured his 
perſon, received his depoſitions, and au- 
thenticated this concatenation of crimes ; 
it was neceſſary to bring eccleſiaſtical judges 
from Rome, who were compelled by the 
teſtimony of truth to give up the cri- 
minals to the ſecular power; they were 


burnt the 31ſt of May 1599, at the gate 


of Marſilly. The whole trial is now in 
the archives of Berne, and it bas been 
br ue cual" adioizncts? 
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The Effect of the _ rit ” 2 and Fa: 
? = 2 be * 
F a pron ee * contd 
produce ſuch ſtrange and abominable 
erimes, let us not be aſtonifhed at the 
multitude which the ſplrit of party has 
given riſe to between ſo many rival ſects: 
let us ever dread the exceſſes to Which 
fanaticiſm leads us: let us leave this 
monſter at liberty: Ja us ceaſe to cut 
his talons, and deſtroy his teeth : let rea- 
ſon ſo often perſecuted be ſilent, we ſhall 
ſee the ſame horrid acts, as in paſt ages; 
the ſeed ſtill ſubſiſts, and if it is not 
eradicated, it will ſpread over the whole 

earth. 


Judge then, at length, ſagacious readers, 
which is beſt, to adore Gop with ſimplicity, 
to fulfil all the duties of ſociety, without 
ſtarting queſtions equally fatal and incom- 


pre- 
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prehenſible, to be juſt and beneficent with- 
out joining any faction, or to give yourſelf 
up to fantaſtic opinions, which lead weak 
ſouls to deſtructive enthuſiaſm, and to 
crimes n * en rb: 

213 930411 '1 

1 90 not think that I have. Aa PE 
my ſubject, in relating all theſe examples, 
in recommending: to men that religion 
which unites them, and not that which 
divides them; that religion which is of 
no party, which forms virtuous citizens, 


and not impotent ſcholars; that religion 


which tolerates, and not that which per- 
ſceutes; that religion which ſays that the 
whole law conſiſts in loving God and 
ones neighbour, and not that which makes 

a tyrant of God and of one's nne 


. us not 1 e FW thoſe 
anus in the fable who copulated with 
_ and brought forth monſters. | 
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Men have been perverted principally 
by monks. The wiſe and profound 
Leibnitz has evidently proved it. He 
has ſhewn that the tenth century, which 
is called the Iron Age, was far leſs bar- 
barous than the thirteenth and thoſe ſuc- 
ceeding, which produced that herd of 
beggars, who made vows of living at 
the expence of laymen, and tormenting 
them. Enemies to the human | ſpecies, 
enemies to themſelves as well as' others, 
incapable of knowing the ſweets of ſociety, 
they neceſſarily deteſted it. They diſplay 
amongſt them a rigour under which they 
all groaned, and which they all helped 


to increaſe. Every monk ſhakes off 


the chain which he forged for himſelf, 
ſtrikes his brother with it, and is ſtruck: 
in his turn. Miſerable in their ſacred 
retreats, they want to make other men 
miſerable. Their cloiſters are the abode 
of repentance, diſcord, and hatred. Their 
ſecret juriſdiction is that of Morocco and 

8 Algiers. 
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Algiers. They bury for life in dungeons 
thoſe of their brethren who may accuſe 


them. In a word, they have invented the 
inquiſition. 


I know that in the multitude of theſe 
wretches who infe&t half Europe, and 
whom ſeduction, ignorance, and poverty, 
have precipitated into cloiſters at fifteen 
years of age, there have been men of 
ſingular merit, who have aroſe ſuperior 
to their condition, and have heen ſervice- 
able to their country. But I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that all ſuch great men, 
whoſe merit pervaded the cloiſter into the 
world, have all been perſecuted by their 
brethren. Every learned man, every man 
.of genius, endures more diſguſt, is at- 
tacked with more envy in theſe ſeminaries, 
than he would have experienced in the 
world, The ignoramus and the fa- 
natic, who maintain the intereſt of the 
wallet, have more deference paid than 

EE" 0 the 
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the greateſt genius in Europe would have 

in their ſituation. The horror which 
reigns 1n theſe caverns ſeldom meets the 
ſecular eye; and when it burſts forth, it 
is with the exploſion of aſtoniſhing crimes, 
We have ſeen in the month of May of 
this very year * eight of thoſe unhappy 
men called Capuchins, accuſed with hav- 
ing murdered their ſuperior in Paris. 


thers, mothers, and daughters kneeling, 
reveal all their ſecrets to theſe men, the 
refuſe of nature, who, polluted with all 
crimes, boaſt of remitting the ſins of 
man, in the name of that Gop whom 
they manufacture with their own hands. 


How often have they inſpired thoſe 
they call their penitents, with all the 
atrociouſneſs of their characters? They 
have been the principal fomenters of the 
religious animoſities, which embitter life, 


The 


Nevertheleſs, by a ſtrange fatality, fa- 
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The judges who condemned the Calas's 
and Sirvens confeſſed to monks ; they gave 
Calas two monks to accompany him to 


the ſcaffold. Theſe two men, leſs bar- 


barous than their brethren, at firſt ac- 
knowledged, that Calas expiring upon the 
wheel called upon Gop with. the reſigna « 
tion of innocence. But when they were 
required to give an atteſtation of this 
fact, they refuſed doing it, dreading to 
be puniſhed by their ſuperiors for hav- 
ing told the truth. _ 


In fine, who would credit it, after the ſo- 


lemn verdict given in favour of the Calas's, 
that there ſhould be an Iriſh jeſuit, who, 


in the moſt inſipid of all pamphlets, has 


dared to ſay that the defenders of the 
Calas's, and the maſters of the requeſts, 
who did juſtice to their innocence, were 
enemies to religion? 


The catholics reply to theſe reproaches, 


that the proteſtants are ſuſceptible of the 
| O 2 like, 
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like, The murders of Servel and Barn- 
well, ſay they,” are at leaſt upon a par 
with the aſſaſſination of the counſellor Du 
Bourg. The death of Charles I. may be 
put in competition with that of Henry III. 
The gloomy rage of the Engliſh preſby- 
terians, and the fury of the Cannibals 
of the Cevennes, are equal to the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew. 


S ſedts, compare times, you will 
every where find, for one | thouſand fix 
hundred years, nearly an equal propor- 
tion of abſurdity and horror, every where 


- . amongſt a race of blind men, who are 


deſtroying each other in the obſcurity that 
ſurrounds them. What book of contro- 
verſy is there written without gall ? and 
what theological dogma has not been 
the cauſe of ſpilling blood ? This was the 
neceſſary eftect of thoſe ſenſible words, 
6% Whomſoever liſtens not to the church, 
_ mn be looked — a Pagan and 


4 « a Pub- 
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« a Publican.” Each party pretended 
to be the church ; each party has there- 
fore conſtantly ſaid, We abhor the officers 
of the cuſtoms, we are enjoined to treat 
whoeyer differs with. us in opinions, as 
the ſmugglers treat the officers of the 
cuſtoms, when they have the ſuperiority. 
Thus the firſt, dogma every where ht 
liſhed was hatred. Wo 2 


n of Pruſſia entered the 
firſt time into Sileſia, a little proteſtant 
borough, jealous of a catholic village, 
came humbly to beg the king's permiſ- 


fion, for putting all the inhabitants of 


that village to the ſword. The king re- 
plied to the two deputies, If that vil- 
lage came to aſk me leave to cut your 
throats, would you think me right to 
grant it to them? Oh, gracious ſove- 
reign ! replied the deputies, the caſe 1s 
very different ; we are the true church, 


O03 - Remedies 
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Remedies againſt the Madneſs of Seuls. 


T HE rage of prejudice, which leads 
us to think all thoſe guilty who are 
not of our opinion ; the rage of ſuper- 
ſtition, perſecution, inquiſition, is an epi- 
demical diſorder that has prevailed at dif- 
ferent times, like the plague; the follow- 
ing are the preſervatives known to be the 
moſt ſalutary. Firſt, inform yourſelf of 
the Roman laws, till the time of Theo- 
doſius; you will not meet with a ſingle 
edict to torture, erucify, or break upon 
the wheel, thoſe who are accuſed only of 
thinking differently from yourſelf, and 
who do not trouble ſociety by acts of diſ- 
obedience, or inſults againſt the public 
worſhip, authorized by the civil laws. 
This firſt reflection will, in ſome degree, 
foften the ſymptoms of the rage. 


Collect 
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Collect ſeveral paſſages of Cicero, and 
begin by this: Superſtitio inſiat & urget, 
& quocumque te verteris perſequitur, &c. * 
« If you let ſuperſtition gain acceſs to 
< you, it will follow you every where, 

vou will never be free from it.” This 
precaution will be very uſeful againſt the 
diſorder it is neceſſary to treat of, 


Forget not Seneca, who, in his q th 
Epiſtle, expreſſes himſelf thus: Do you 
« defire God to be propitious, be juſt ; 
« we do him ſufficient honour when we 
te imitate him.” Vis Denm propitiari ; 
bonus eflo ; ſatis illum coluit guifqurs imi- 
tatus et, 


When you have got ſufficient materials 
for a proviſion of theſe ancient remedies, 
which are innumerable, then come to 
the good biſhop Sineſius, who faid to 


» Cic. de Divinatione. 
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thoſe who wanted to conſecrate him, 


« I, pre- inform you, that I will neither 
« deceive nor force the conſcience of any 
« one; I will allow every one to peace- 
e ably enjoy his own opinion, and I ſhall 
« abide by mine. I will teach nothing but 
«what. I believe, If you will conſecrate 
<< me upon theſe conditions, I conſent ; if 
e not, I give up the biſhopric,” 
Then come down to the moderns, 
take ſome preſervatives from archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, the wiſeſt and moſt Mace 
preacher in Kurope, 


« All ſefts,” ſays he * are commonly 
te moſt hot and furious for thoſe things 
* for which there is the leaſt reaſon.” 


In another place, he ſays, © Better it 
ee were that there were no revealed re- 
cc * ligion, and that human nature were 


cc * left 
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left to the conduct of its own principles, 
mild and merciful, and conducive to 
« the happineſs of ſociety, than to be 
« acted by a religion which inſpires men 
ec with ſo wild a fury.“ Obſerve well 
theſe remarkable words: they do not ſay 
that human reaſon is preferable to reve- 
lation; but they ſignify that if there 
were no other medium between reaſon and 
the abuſe of a revelation, which, would 
only make fanatics, it were a hundred 
times better to yield to nature than to a 
beer and tyrannical d erg 


I next recommend to you theſe verſes, 
which I read in a work both ay _ 


and very m : 


A Religion di ene RY 
Sais doux, compatiſſant, ſage, indulgent comme elle; 
Et ſans noyer autrui ſonge a gagner le port: 
Dui pardonne a raiſon, & la coltre a tort. 
Dans nos jours paſſagers de peines, de mitires, 
| Enfans du meme Dieu, vivons du moins en frires, 


Aigons 
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Aidons nous Pun & Pautre d porter nos fardeaux. 
Nous marchons tous courbis ſous le poids de nos maux ; 
Mille ennemis cruels aſſiigent nitre vie, | 
| Todjours par nous maudite, & totjours ſi chiric : 
Nitre coeur igart, ſans guide & ſans apui, 
E bruli de difirs, ou glact par Pennui. 
Nul de nous a vicu ſans connaitre les larmes. 
De la ſocietb les ſecourables charmes | 
Con ſalent nos douleurs au moins quelques inflans, 
' Remide encor trop faible q des maux fi conflans, 
Ab ! n'empoiſonnons pas la douceur gui nous reſts. 
Je crais voir des forgats dans un cachot funęſte, 
Se pouvant ſecourir, Pun ſur Pautre acharnts, 
| Combattre avec les fers dont ils ſont enchaints, 


When you have fortified your mind with 
a hundred ſuch paſlages, go ſtill farther ; 
accuſtom yourſelf. to think by yourſelf ; 
obſerve what will reſult to you from a 
defire of ruling over conſciences. Vou 
will be followed by a few weak people, 
and you will be abhorred by all rea- 
ſonable minds. If you are convinced, 
you muſt be a tyrant to inſiſt that others 
ſhould be perſuaded like yourſelf. If you 
do not believe, you are a monſter to teach 

| what 
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what you deſpiſe, and perſecute thoſe 
whoſe opinions you adopt. In a word, 
mutual toleration is the only remedy 
againſt the errors that pervert the minds 
of men from one end of the univerſe to 
the other. N £6 Y 


The human ſpecies reſembles a crowd 
of paſſengers on board a ſhip ; ſome 
are at the ſtern, ſome at the prow, 
many in the hold and the cabbins. 
The ſhip leaks on every fide, the ſtorm 
continues ; wretched paſſengers, who will 
all be ſwallowed up! Should we, inſtead of 
giving each other the neceſſary aſſiſtance, 
which would ſoften the calamities of the 
paſſage, render the voyage ſtill more dread - 
ful? But this one is a Neſtorian, that 
a Jew; there is one who believes in an 
inhabitant of Picardy, the other in a 
native of Iſleba. Here is an ignicole 
family, thoſe are Muſſulmans, and on 
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- FTER having d our contre 
this chain of ſaperſtition, whick 
has extended from age to age till our 
time, we implore noble and fympa- 
thizing fouls, as examples for others; 
we conjure them to vouchſafe placing 
_ themſelves at the head of thoſe who 
have undertaken to juſtify and ſuc- 
eour the family of Sirven. The ſhock- 
ing adventure of the Calas's, in which 
all Europe is concerned, cannot have 
exhauſted the compaſſion of ſenſible 
hearts; and ſince the moſt horrid in- 
juſtice is multiplied, virtuous pity _ 
increaſe. | 


We muſt: ſay, to the glory of out 
age, and that of philoſophy, that the 
Calas's have not received thoſe ſuc- 
cours that have repaired their misfor- 

tunes, 


P ˙·—AQ - DE IS ee AE va 
. ² V ˙¹¹ ee AI noe * 


tunes, but from the hands of the en- 
lightened and ſagacious, who trample 
fanaticiſm under feet. Not one of thoſe 
who are called devotees, it is with grief 
we ſay it, has wiped away their tears, or 
beſtowed his beneficence. None but ra- 
tional minds think nobly: crowned heads, 
ſouls worthy of their rank, have upon 
this occaſion furniſhed great examples; 
their names will be enrolled in the records 
of philoſophy, which conſiſt of the hor- 
rors of ſuperſtition, and that univer- 
ſal charity, which Cicero recommends, Ca- 
ritas bumanis generis; that charity whoſe 
name theology has borrowed, as if it had 
no other patron, but whoſe reality it has 
often proſcribed ; that charity, which con- 
fiſts in a love of mankind, a virtue un- 
known to impoſtors, pedants who diſ- 
pute, and fanatics who perſecute. 
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